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Now ready, in royal 8vo, with Large Maps and Illustrations, 25s. 


TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES 


" Undertaken at the Cost of the Prussian Government. By J. J. 


APA s REIN, Professor of Geography in the University of Marburg. 


Daily News.—‘‘ This remarkable work has already taken in Germany a high position as a compre- 
hensive study of the whole field of Japanese civilisation and of the country itself.” 


Sheffield Independent.—‘‘ The reader will be amazed at the immense and accurate amount of knowledge 
he has brought to the accomplishment of his task. The Japanese Government assisted him in the pro- 
motion of his undertaking. This remarkable book deserves very careful study, which it makes easy by 
its splendidly executed maps and phototypes, and the lucid style of the accomplished author.” 

Liverpool Mercury.—‘‘ He is a keen observer ; he is able to give us a description not less striking than 
it is philosophical of the country and people as they exist to-day.” 

Nonconformist.—‘‘ It is as exhaustive as it is masterly ; for Professor Rein is not only a skilled 

pher, but an expert in most branches of physical science. The photographs and engravings do 
much to brighten up pages that have seldom been surpassed for the amount of knowledge that they clearly 
and pleasantly convey.” 


This day, in a handsome square volume, price 6s. 


LUTHER’S HYMNS, with MUSIC. The Words in 


English and German, Set to the Original Tunes. 
This is the only Complete Collection which has ever boen issued in England. 


Second Edition, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS, the Author of “ Stepping 


HEAVENWARD”: her Life and Letters. By G. L. PRENTISS, D.D. 


‘¢ Tt is the inner history of a woman of genius. . 


t - Charming reading to those who love to study 
human nature under varied aspects.” —Academy. 


The SIXTH EDITION is now ready of 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. By 


HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Spectator.—‘‘ This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on religion that we have read 
for a long time. No one who reads the papers entitled ‘ Biogenesis,’ ‘ Degeneration,’ ‘Eternal Life,’ and 
‘Classification,’ to say nothing of the others in this volume, will fail to recognise in Mr. Drummond a new 
and powerful teacher.” 


Literary Churchman.—‘‘ Most able and interesting. Mr. Drummond writes perfect English ; his 
ideas are fresh, and expressed with admirable felicity.” 

Nonconformist.—‘‘ A most original and ingenious book, instructive and suggestive in the highest 
degree. Its speculative subtilty is equalled by its extensive range of scientific knowledge.” 


WORKS BY J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
THE ORIGIN of the WORLD, FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN 


according to Revelation and Science. New Kdition, REPRESENTATIVES. Second Kdition. a 
Third Thousand. 7s. 6d. | Illustrations. 7s, 6d. eT rp 


“We heartily commend the book to those who are in- ‘*A keen observer of the habits of the red man, and a 
terested in this most important question. Dr. Dawson is a/| diligent student of American antiquities, he is able, by 
man well known in the ranks of science for great breadth | analogical reasoning, to throw light upon the probable con- 
and grasp of knowledge.”—Spectator. ' dition of prehistoric man in Europe.”—Athenaewm. 


WORKS BY PAXTON HOOD. 
New Edition, Fifth Thousand, pp. 700, handsomely bound, 6s. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


THE WORLD of ANECDOTE. SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS. 


“Full of wit and wisdom.”—Standard. “** We can unreservedly praise the collection of stories as 
a whole.” —Athenaeum 


THE WORLD of MORAL and) git Snscaote and ilustation of Seok chesney and 
RELIGIOUS ANECDOTE. Seventh Thousand, 6s, life.’ —Christian World. 
THIRD EDITION, 2 vols., royal 8vo. 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. From 
THALES to the PRESENT TIME. 'I'ranslated by GEORGE S. MORRIS, M.A. With 
Additions by the Translator; by NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., on English and American 
Philosophy; and by V. BOTTA, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. 

Vol. I.—ANCIEET and MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 18. 
Vol. II.—MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


“*It combines in an unusual degree the three qualities of accuracy, clearness, and conciseness, and 
therefore it is peculiarly adapted for the use of students, while the copious bibliography renders it of value 


to the scholar. There is so much that is especially excellent in the work that we regard the appearance 
of these two volumes as a boon to English readers.” —Athenaewm. 














THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 157, for JANUARY, price 6s. Annual Subscription, 
21s., post-free, payable in advance. 
CONTENTS. 
MR. GLADSTONE. 


THE INSPIRATION of DEATH in FOLK-POETRY. 
PALESTINE WEST of the JORDAN. 


LAY and MEDICAL FUNCTIONS in HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION. 
ULSTER and HOME RULE. 


RECENT THEORIES on the PENTATEUCH. 
POLITICAL SURVEY of the QUARTER. 
8. CONTEMPURARY LITERATURE. 


“THE EXPOSITOR for January opens 
with the first of a series of papers on ‘ Ezekiel: an Ideal 
Biography,’ by Dean Plumptre. As yet it extends 
only to the visions by which that eloquent prophet 
was called and set apart to his office ; but it is con- 
structed on the same lines with the Dean’s well- 
known biography of Isaiah, and promises therefore 
to prove, not simply a memoir of the prophet, but 
also a compressed commentary on his writings. 
Almoni Peloni, in an article on ‘ Biogenesis and 
Degeneration,’ contributes a vigorous refutation of a 
line of argument opened up in the first two chapters 
of Professor Drummond’s remarkable work on 
‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’ and contends 
that for our conclusion on the ultimate destiny of 
the human race we must go, not to the conflicting 
and ambiguous analogies of Nature, but to the clear 
revelations of the written Word. Canon Farrar 
commences a series of essays on ‘The Reformers as 
Expositors of Scripture, dealing this time with 
Erasmus. The Editor gives an exposition of 
Genesis iii. 14, 15, entitled ‘Adam’s Gospel.’ Miss 
Weld, a niece of Tennyson’s, draws upon her ex- 
periences of Eastern travel for a suggestion which 
not only gives new force to the parable of the 
woman with ten pieces of silver, but also to the 
whole chapter (Luke xv.) in which that parable is 
found. Rev. J. E. Yonge illustrates ‘ Jacob’s Pillur’ 
(Genesis xxviii. 18) with much curious lore, drawn 
from the history of ancient rude stone monuments. 
The whole number closes with a review of the recent 
additions to Commentary literature.” 

Price 1s., monthly, post-free. 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


New Epirtion, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 
117th Thousand, price 3s. 6d., with Frontispiece, pp. 510. 


BELL’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. 


Principles and Exercises, with a copious Selection of 
Extracts in Prose and Poetry, adapted for Reading and 
Recitation. By D. C. BELL and ALEX. MELVILLE 
BELL, F.E.1.8. 
School Board Chronicle:—“ It is a well-known and standard book, a 
manual at once of instruction in elocution and of selections of the widest 
possible variety. The instructions are very full and scientific, giving 


in p is, modulation, gesture, attitude 
motion, &c.” 


CAESAR.—A COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
to CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. With an Appendix of 
Idioms and Hints on Translation. By ALBERT 
CREAK, M.A. Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 
WRIGHT AND GUY’S STANDARD EDITION OF 

MANGNALL’S HISTORICAL and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS QUESTIONS: British and General 
Biography, &c. By RICHMAL MANGNALL, With 
numerous Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, &c. 12mo, 
half-bound, 4s. 6d. 


LE PETIT PRECEPTEUR;; or, First Steps 
to French Conversation. By F. GRANDINEAO>» 
formerly French Master to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Fifty Woodcuts. Fifty-first Edition. 1s, 6d., cloth. 


LE PETIT GRAMMAIRIEN; or, the 
Young Beginner’s First Steps to French Reading. A 
Sequel to Lo Petit Précepteur. By T. PAGLIARDINI, 
Head French Master of St. Paul’s School, London, 
Fifth Edition. 3s., cloth. 


DER KLEINE LEHRER; or, First Steps 


to German Conversation. On the Plan of ‘Le Petit 
Précepteur.” Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 2s., cloth, 
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HILOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


248, MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W. 








The LENT TERM commences on the 15TH JANUARY, 1834. Pro- 
p on applicati 
Wt. Moore, B.A. Lond., Head-Master and Secretary. 





GCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS. 


PRINCIPAL—MrS. CASE. 
The NEXT TERM begins JANUARY 22ND, 1834, 


_ Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. - 
BELGRAVE HOUSE, CLEVEDON, 


SOMERSET, 


Mrs. LAVINGTON’S SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES will (D.V.) be 
RE-OPENED on THURSDAY, JANUARY 24TH. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON, 


Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs, TODD. 
Assisted by Miss TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge University. 
Professors—Seeley, King’s Coll.; Henry Morley, LL.D., University Coll.; 
Drs. Roggartz and Kemshead, Dulwich Coll.; John Blockley, Louis Diehl, 
Signor Garcia, M. Charpentier, Dr. Ferrero, &c. 


P'UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, ander the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
Class Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J. FORD, 
Esq., B.A., Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 200 

neas. 


hn ss Bic ciated aaah 
y I YO PRINCIPALS of HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOLS,—A CERTIFICATED ART MASTER of great experience 
would be glad to ESTABLISH CLASSES for Drawing, Painting, &c., in 
connexion with the Science and Art Department on the premises of a good 
School.—Address, H. TUNMER, 36, Rue de Lubeck, Paris, 








(AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been oe, under the Presidency of His Graco the 
EV ..G., Ch ih oO 











DUKE oF D f the University, to enable 
Junior Stud » especially those intended for the Legal, Medical, and 
Teaching Professi for Engi ing, and for Business, to obtain a 





University Education ‘economically aud under special supervision, 
“ usual age of entry being between 16 and 17, a degree may be taken 


at 19. 
_ The College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
Vv acation), fruition, and University Fees, are £84 per annum. 
For further iuformation apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 
Cambridge. 


UN IVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN, 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for this Post, which will fall Vacant at 
Easter. Kesidence for the Summer Term to commence April 2ist. The 
Lecturer will receive a fixed Stipend of £40 per annum, together with all 
the Fees received from Students attending his Classes. Except during the 
hours required by the College (at present Fifteen Weekly), the Lecturer is 
free to undertake Private Study or Teaching. Full particulars furnished 
by the REGISTRAR, to whom all licati a Testi ‘ials must be sent 








p an 
on or before FEBRUARY 9cH. froficiency in Anglo-Saxon ow not 
ii 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 





DAY Next. JAN. 15TH, 3 ?.m.—R. STUART POOLE, Esq., LL.D. 
eet TWO LECTURES on “ THE INTEREST and USEFULNESS of 
rs 


DAY, JAN. 17TH, 3 P.M. 
SIX, LECTURES on “THE HISTORY and DEVELOPMENT of the 
MUSIC for the PIANOFORTE, and its PREDECESSORS, the CLAVECIN, 
HARPSICHORD, &c.” (with Musical Illustrations), One Guinea. 
SATURDAY, JAN. 19TH, 3 P.M.—Professor HENRY MORLEY, LL.D.— 
First of SIX LECTURES on “LIFE and LITERATURE under CHARLES 
the FIRST.” One Guinea. 

Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 

FRIDAY, JAN. 18TH, 8 P.M.—Professor TYNDALL, D.C.L., F.B.S., on 
* RAINBOWS,” 9 P.M. 

FRIDAY, JAN. 25TH, 8 P.M.—H. H. JOHNSTON, Esq., on ** KILIMA- 
NJARO, the SNOW-CLAD MOUNTAIN of EQUATUKIAL AFRICA, 


9 P.M. 
Members and their Friends only are admitted to the Friday Meetings. 


yictoria UNIVERSITY, 


MANCHESTER. 





DEGREES IN MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


The STATUTES and REGULATIONS concerning Courses of Study and 
Examinations for these are now published, and can be obtained 


from the University Kegistrar. 
Full particulars a “i Degrees in Arts, Science, and Law, together with 


Copies of the Charters, Examination Papers, &c., will be found in the 
**CALENDAR” (price 1s.) published by Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO., 
London, and Mr. J. E. CORNISH, Piccadilly, Manehester. 

A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


URSDAY, ee JANUARY, at 8 P.M. 


TH 
llowi: rs will be read :— 
anne SAXON INVASION : its INFLUENCE so SaaS and 


HISTORY.” By J. FOSTER PALMER, L.R.C.P., F.R. Hist. . 
“ THE LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of the ENGLISH before the 
CONQUEST, and their EFFECT on the NORMAN INVASION.” By the 


Kev. ROBINSON THORNTON, D.D., F.R. Hist. Soc, 
P. EDWARD DOVE, Secretary. 


11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


RoeYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 2IsT, at 4 P.M, 
Mr. ROBERT N. CUST, Hon. Sec. R.A.S., will read a Paper on ‘* THE 
ORIGIN of the INDIAN ALPHABET.” 
W. 8. W. Vaux, Sec. R.A.S, 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 


12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Lord Tennyson D’Eyncourt, 
TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery. 














This Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, 
and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past 
Six. Catalogue (1875), price 16s. ; to Members, 12s, ppl (1875-80), 
price 5s.; to Memb 4s. Prosp on application, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION for filling up about SIX VACANCIES onthe Foundation will 
be held on the 22ND JANUAKY, 1884.—For information apply to the CLERK 
TO THE GOVERNORS, Mercers’ Hall, E.C.; or to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
St. Paul’s-churchyard, E.C, 











A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables. 
By the Rev, J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo0, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 
“It brings together inf ion not d in any single work extant, ’ 
London : SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LIMITED), 15, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


A SYSTEM of SUBJECTIVE POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By ARTHUR M. SMITH. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PoOLITicaL ECONOMY EXAMINED 
and, EXPLAINED. C ining an Expli of that which the 
public understand by the words Wealth, Value, and Capital. By AKTHUR 
M. SMITH, Crowa Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, H treet, C t-g 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





» London ; 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


T. PRESTON.—ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
@ 1. ON the SOCIAL RELATIONS of the SEXES. 2. SCIENCE and 
SECTARIAN RELIGIUN, 3, ON the SCIENTIFIC BASIS of PEKSONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY, &c. By 8, TOLVER PRESTON, Esq. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 2u, south Frederick-street, Edinburgn. 





Just published, price ls. 


URRY, WORRY, and MONEY: the 


Bane of Modern Education. By T. PRIDGIN TEALE, M.A. Oxon., 
¥.K.C.3., Surgeon to the General Infirmary, Leeds. Being the Presidential 
Address delivered in the Health Department of the Social science Congress 
held at Huddersfield, October 8, 1883 ; with an Appendix. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., 4, Stationers’ Hall-court. 
Leeds ; CHARLES GOODALL, Cookridge-street. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, price 3s, 6d., post-free. 








Bou QUET. By Writiam Baytey. 
** As poet and publisher Mr. Bayley is to be equally congratulated.” 
Morning Post. 


‘Nothing has been omitted that could give elegance to this tiny volume.” 
Literary World, 





A UTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION, 

Ist. Th tF thtul Rey —— an 

st. ey present Fai resentations of the j 

2nd. Printed on the paper of the Book itself, ee 


required. 
3rd. For Editions of 1,000 and under they are cheap. 
Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and 
by the Societies; also by many of the leading 
Publishers. 
Amongst the Works recently done, or at present in the 
ress, may be cited: Lady Brassey’s “‘Tahiti;” Professor 
ardner’s “The Types of Greek Coins;” F. T. Hall’s 
** Pedigree of the Devil;” Audsley’s ‘‘Ornamental Arts 
of Japan;” Lockyer’s ‘‘Spectral Analysis;” Burgess’s 
“Archaeological Survey of India;” ‘‘ Samuel Palmer: g 
Memoir.” 
Of this last work the Athenaeum says: **This book ig 
admirably illustrated by fourteen Autotype reproductions 
from lovely and characteristic sepia drawings.’ 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manager, 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 

(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library), 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


___74, New Oxrorp Street, Lonpvon, W.C. 


‘TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM — 


Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotype Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A, Publish. 
ing in 3vols., each containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four 
Guineas per vol. Volume the Second now ready. Containing : 

The Story of Europa. Farmyard, with Cock. 

Bridge in Middle Distance, The Fifth Plague of Egypt. 
Roman, with Cym! \e Greenwich Hospital. 

Hindoo Ablutions, Interior of a Church. 








Bonneville: Savoy. bourgh. 
Source of the Arveron. Calais Harbour. 

Alps from Grenoble, Coast of Yorkshire. 
Ben Arthur. Hizpah. 

Inverary Pier. Watercress Gatherers, 
Inverary Castle and Town. Juvenile Tricks. 
Flint Castle, St. Catherine’s Hill. 
Stackyard and Horses. Morpeth. 


Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s, 6d. 
. THE AUTOTY?PE COMPANY, London. 
Publishers { ue A‘ SOTHERAN & Co., London and M: 


THE BEWICK COLLECTION, 
DAYS OF SALE NOW FIXED, 


ESSRS. DAVISON & SON respectfully 
give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, by order of the 
Executors of the late Miss BEWICK, within the ACADEMY of AKTS, 
BLACKETT STREET, NEWCASTLE-UPUN-TYNE, on TUESDAY, 5TH 
FEBRUARY, 1884, and ‘wo Following Days, 
The Valuable LIBRARY of BOOKS, many containing the AUTOGRAPH of 
Mr. THOMAS BEWICK; rare and curious Prints, and other objects of 
interest to collectors and others ; also, the Household Furniture, principally 
in rosewood ; part of the Silver Plate; and otuer valuable effects, 
Catalogues, price One Shilling (illustrated from blocks never before pub- 
lished), will be ready i4th January, and may be had of the AUCTIONEERS, 
the Academy of Arts, Biackett-street ; or of Mr. ROBINSON, Bookseller, 
Pilgrim-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyve. . 


A BARRISTER, well acquainted with the 

Practice of the Courts, seeks the LEGAL EDITORSHI of a 
COUNTRY PAPER. Articles on current legal topics supplied, or the 
conduct of an “Enquiry” column undertaken.—Apply to ‘ 
Wildy & Sons, Law Publish Lincoln’s-inn-archway, London, W.C. 


THE NEW PARCELS POST, 
CHEAP BOOKS AND CHEAP CARRIAGE. 


nl 
GILBERT & FIELD 

Beg to draw the attention of Connery rook Buyers and the Public generally 
to the great advantage of the NE PARCELS POST, whereby « 
Parcel of Books can now be forwarded to any part of the United Kingdom 
at extremely low rates. 3d. Discount in the 1s, off all New Books for 
Cash. Cotdlagues gratis and postage free.—GILBEKT & FIELD, Kkemainder 
aud Discount Booksellers, 67, MOORGATE STREET, and 18, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NEW BOOKS IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


haat, 





4% 

















Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of 
the Leading Books of the past Thirty Years have been placed 
in Cirewlation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all New Books of General Interest are added 
as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of 
all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


Subscription: ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 








The Books in Circulation at Mupre’s SELECT LrprakY 
may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

281, Recent Street, & 2, Kine Sr., CozaPstDE. 








necessarily essential) will b» taken into and sh 
Testimonials, ’ , _—s — 


London : BAYLEY’S 17, Cockspur-street. 
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£500 IN PRIZES 


Are offered for EXTRACTS from the FAMILY 
RECORDS of Competitors, to be sent before 
MAY 15. Full particulars of the conditions are 
published in the ‘* Record of Family Faculties ” 
(Macmillan & Co., 28. 6d.), which consists of 
Tabular Forms and Directions for entering Data, 
with an Explanatory Preface by FRANCIS 
GALTON, F.R.S., Author of “ Hereditary 
Genius,” &c. 





Extract rrom tHe TIMES or Janvary 9. 

“*A new ‘and instructive recreation is offered by an 
eminent man of science to the families of England, It may 
be called the game of ‘ Family Records.’ It is at least as 
attractive as most of the games, puzzles, and strings of 
questions with which many families now beguile their 
leisure and weary their acquaintances, and it is likely to be 
far more useful in its fresults. - The enquiry he 
proposes to institute is in many respects a novel one. It is, 
perhaps, as well not to take it too seriously at first, lest those 
who are invited to co-operate should be frightened rather 
than attracted by it. If the plan is to succeed, as we 
sincerely trust it may, it must recommend itself by various 
motives to various minds, and we are convinced that there 
are many who would consent at once to play an attractive 
and interesting game, though they would be very likely to 
decline if they were asked to take part in a serious scientific 
enquiry. Which of the two classes of contributors to Mr. 
Galton’s ‘ Records’ is most likely to win the prizes is a 
different question.” 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1884, 





No. DCCCXIX. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
OLD LADY MARY: A ST@RBY OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
FIGURES IN THE FIRE, 
NOT UNTIL NEXT TIME. By R. D.SBLACKMORE. 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER.—Parrt IV.' 
AJAX AND PHILOCTETES. 
A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS. 
THE SCOTTISH PARODY ON HOME RULE. 


Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 





UNIFORM WITH “ KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN.” 


JAPANESE MARKS AND SEALS. 





Part I. POTTERY. 

Part Il. ILLUMINATED MSS. and PRINTED BOOKS. 
Part II. LACQUER, ENAMELS, METAL, WOOD, IVORY, &c. 
By JAMES L. BOWES, 

Joint Author of ** Keramic Art of Japan.” 

With Illustrations in Colours and Gold. 

1 vol., imp. 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, with ornamental back, 
gilt leaves, price £2 2s. 

Comprising 1,300 Marks and Seals copied in facsimile, with examples in 
colours and gold, executed by Messrs. Firmin Didot et Cie, of Paris. The 
Work also contains a Grammar of the Marks ; brief Historical Notices of 
the various Arts of Japan; the Jikkwan and Jiuni Shi Characters, with 
those of the Zodiacal Cycle ; also the Year Periods since the Fourteenth 
Century ; and a Map showing the various Seats of Manufacture. 

“An honourable labour of love.”— Athenaeum. 

“To the colleetor absolutely necessary.”—Saturday Review. 

“A book of great and lasting authority.”—Academy. 
“ This splendidly got-up volume will enable collectors of Japanese 
objects to plate their with a new and keener zest.” 





Spectator. 
“Mr. Bowes’s volume is interesting by itself, and forms a wu com- 
panion to the * Keramic Art of Japan.’”—Architect. 


London and Manchester : H. SOTHERAN & Co. 


EATS (JOHN).—COMPLETE WORKS 

in VERSE and PROSE now first brought together, including Poems 

and Letters not before published, Edited H. BUXTON FORMAN, 

Five Portraits of Keats, and other Illustrations, 4 vols,, demy 8vo, buck- 
tam, £4 4s. 1883, 


HELLEY (PERCY BYSSHE).—COM- 


PLETE WORKS .in VERSE and PROSE. Edited by H. B. FOR- 
MAN. Portraits, Etchings, and Facsimiles. 8 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, £5. 


DITTO.—POEMS. Separately, 4 vols.,demy 8vo, cloth, Portrait, Etch- 
ings, &c., Sus. 


DITTO.—POEMS. 
buckram, Its. 





2 vols., Portrait, &c., without Notes, post 8vo, 
London: REEVES & TURNER, 196, Strand. 


E,NsoRr’s CHRONOLOGICAL CHART. 


—In consequence of the facilities of carriage offered by the Parcel 

om the Author of this CHART has resolved to REDUCE the PRICE ONE- 

ALF, and to supply it himself to the purchaser.—Circular, with T 
Port Ba Prices, &c,, sent post-free on application to E. J. ENSOR, 





any 





Adopted by the School Board for London. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, 
7s. 6d, extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s, 6d. extra, 


COLOURED 


Freehand Drawing Copies 


FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


1. From Egvptian Ornament. 
2. From Japanese Ornament. 
3. From Greek Ornament. 

4. From Persian Ornament. 
5. From Renaissance Ornament. 
6. Butterfly.: 

7. Butterfly. 

8. From Japanese Ornament. 
9. From Celtic Ornament. 
10. From Italian Ornament. 
11. From Chinese Ornament. 
12. From Mediaeval Ornament. 


These copies are apartep from specimens of various 
styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 
serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 
teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. Sample copies on a small scale are 
printed to show the effect of coloured and uncoloured 
copies, and can be had gratis on application. 





Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
Wuotssate Aczents—JARROLD & SONS, 
8, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 





Now ready, price 6s, 


VOICE from the NILE, and other 


Poems. By the late JAMES THOMSON (“‘B.V.”). With a Portrait, 
and Memoir of the Author. 


*,* A few Large-paper Copies, with Proof Portrait, price 12s, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
VANE’S STORY, and other Poems. 5s, 
THE CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT, and other Poems. 5s, 
ESSAYS and PHANTASIES. 6s. 
London : REEVES & TURNER, 195, Strand. 


R. GENGNAGEL’S “GUIDE to 


GERMAN CONVERSATION ” is the most efficient book of the kind 
ever published. Part I., price 1s.; interleaved for notes, ls, 6d. 


Reading : LovVEJoyY’s LIBRARY. 


Now ready, Vol. I., Books I. to XII., in crown 8vo, price 6s, 


[HE ILIAD of HOMER. Greek Text, 


with a Verse Translation, By W. C. GREEN, M.A., Rector of Hep- 
worth, Suffolk ; late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 
Master in Rugby School. 


London: LONGMANS & 





This day is published, in 1 vol., price 3s. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 


CALENDER for 1834. Also, price 4s., DUBLIN EXAMINATION 
PAPERS : being a Supplement to the University Calender for 1884, 
Dublin : Hopegs, Fiaais, & Co., Grafton-street. 
London : LONGMANS & Co, 


Just published, crown Svo, cloth, price 2s. See 


e . = ¥ 
[_£SSONS from the RISE and FALL of 
the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. ALLANSON PICTON,M.A, 
CONTENTS : Il. TREASON and LOYALTY.” il. 
IV. THE LIMITS of PHYSICAL 
it ENTHUSIASM. VI. REPUB- 


I, INTRODUCTORY. 

THE LinIT3 of MORAL FORCE. 
FORCE, V. THE SOURCES of POPU: 
LICANISM : FORM and SUBSTANCE, 


___ London; ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, Castle-street, Holborn. 
1s., by post on receipt of 12 stamps. 


NOSE and THROAT DISEASES. 
By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. 
Published by 
JAMES Epps & CO., 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street, 


SPARKLING REMINISCENCES OF LONDON’S 
GAY LIFE. 





Just out, price 2s., picture boards; 2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 


WOMEN OF LONDON. 
__ London: GEORGE VICKERS, Angel-court, Strand. _ 


CURIOUS REVELATIONS OF PARIS LIFE. 
Just out, price 2s., picture boards; 2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 


WOMEN OF PARTS. 


London: GEORGE VICKERS, Angel-court, Strand. 


STARTLING ROMANCES OF CRIME IN PARIS. 
Just out, price 2s,, picture boards; 2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 


CRIMES OF PABIS. 


London: GEORGE VICKERS, Angel-court, Strand. 











Mitton Hovse, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street 
London, January, 1884, 


J. & R. MAXWELL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY MRS. C. READE. 


In 8 vols., at all Libraries, 


CHERRY. 
THE NEW NOVEL BY MRS. G. POSNETT. 


In 8 vols., at all Libraries. 


THE TOUCH OF FATE. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS HAY’S 
NOVELS. 


Price 2s.; cloth, 2s.6d.; postage, 4d.; uniform with 
“Old Myddelton’s Money,” “ Brenda Yorke,” 
*“ Dorothy’s Venture,” &c. 


UNDER THE WILL: 
A NOVEL. 
By MARY CECIL HAY. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVEL, EDITED 
BY MISS BRADDON. 


Price 2s., picture boards; 2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 


MADELINE’S 


MYSTERY: 
A NOVEL. 

Edited by AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY'S, 
SECRET,” &c. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 
MR. PERCY B. ST. JOHN’S NOVELS. 


Price 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d.; postage, 4d. (never before 
published). 


THE DAUGHTER 


OF THE SEA: 
A NOVEL. 


By PEROY B. ST. JOHN, 


Author of “Arctic Crusoe,” “My Beautiful 
Daughter,” &c. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 
NOVELS BY “RITA.” 


Price 2s., picture boards; 2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 


DAME DURDEN: 
A NOVEL. 
By “RITA.” 

The Publishers have the pleasure to announce 
that they have arranged for the production of a 
Cheap Uniform Edition of ‘‘RITA’S” Novels, all of 
which will appear in regular succession on alternate 
months. Probably no series of works of fiction, of 
equal merit and popularity, have been so long 
detained in their original and costly form of pub- 
lication. It is therefore confidently hoped that the 
proposed issue, in Two-Shilling Volumes, carefully 
printed upon good paper, and neatly bound in 
characteristic picture boards, will be welcomed 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and 
will carry amusement and comfort into many a 
distant home, to many a yearning heart. The first 
volume, ‘DAME DURDEN,” will appear almost 
immediately. The next work to be issued will be 


MY LADY COQUETTE. 


The other works as under in due course :— 


VIVIENNE. 

LIKE DIAN’S KISS. 
COUNTESS DAPHNE. 
FRAGOLETTA. 

A SINLESS SECRET. 
FAUSTINE. 

AFTER LONG GRIEF and PAIN. 


London: J. & R. Maxwett, 
Milton House, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


——_ PRIMERS. 
HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and 





ee BALFOUR STEWART. yon Illustrated, TR. R 5 
Introducto By Prof. Huxey, : 
Ghemietry. By Prof. Roscoz, F.R.8. With 
Physics. By Prof. B. Srewart, F.R.S. With 


Physical Geography. By Arcuipatp Gzixie, 
8. With Questions. 

Geolo By Arcutpatp Gerkre, F.R.S. 

Saenddlony. " By Prof, M. Foster, M.D., F.R.S. 

Astronomy. By J. N. Looxysr, F.R. s. 

Botany. By sir Ys D. Hooxer, K.C.8.1., F.R.S. 

Lo} ic. By W. Sranuey Jevons, FR. S., M.A., 


Political Economy. By W S. Jevons, F.R.S. 


L*%s* Others to follow. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
Agriculture: Elementary Lessons in the Science 


0 a ice, ‘ Prof. H. TANNER, 3s. 6d 
Astronomy. By J. N. Locxysr, F.R.S. With 
Illustrations, 5s. 6d. L. KS, Is. 6d. 
Botany. ByP Prof. Ourver, F.R.S., F.L.S. With 
Chemistry. BY Prof. Roscoz, F.R.S. With 
Nustrations, 4°, 
Chemical F Problems adapted to the Same. 
By Prof, THORPE. With KEY. 
Chemistry: Owens College Junior Course of 
Practical Chemistry. By F. JONES, Preface by Prof. ROSCOE, 2s, 6d. 


Chemistry, Questions on, By Francis 
JONES, 18mo, 3s. 
By Prof. 


Electricity and Magnetism. 
SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, Illustrated, 4s. 6d. 
Arithmetic of Electric Lighting. By R.E. 
DAY, M.A. Pott 8vo, 2s. 
may, Deductive and Inductive. By 
8. JEVONS, LL.D., M.A., F.R.8, 3s, 6d. 
Physiology. By Prof. Huxiey, P.R.S. With 
strations, 4s -:-aunerwes, Is. 6d. 
Political Economy for Beginners. By 
M.G, FAWCETT. With QUESTIONS, 2s, #d. 
Physics. By Prof. B. Srewart, F.R.S. With 
Illustrations. 4s. 6d.--QUESTIONS, 2s. 
Natural Philosophy for Beginners. By 


J, TODHUNTEH, M.A., F.K.S. Part L, PROPERTIES of SOLID and 
FLUID BODIES, 38. 6d, Part II., SUUND , LIGHT, and HEAT, 3s. 6d. 


. ByA 

Physical Geography, By Ancuinaun Gzixiy, 

Class-Book of Geography. By C. B. Cuarxz, 
M.A., F.G.8., F.8.8. With Maps. 3s, 


A Short Geograp phy of the British 


ISLANDS. By JOUN ee yd and ALICE STOPFORD 
GREEN, With Twenty-eight Maps. 3s. 

Economics of Industry. ‘By A. MarsHALL, 
M.A,, and MARY P. MARSHALL. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

Sound, an Elementary Treatise on. By 
Dr, W. it. STONE, Illustrated. 3s, 6d. 

Steam, an Elementary Treatise on. By 
J. PERRY, C.E. 4s. 6d. 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
Elementary Practical Physiology. By 


Prof. MICHAEL FOSTER, M.D., F.R.S., and J, N, LANGLEY, F.R.S, 6s. 
Physiography : an Introduction to the Study of 
Nature, Prof. HUXLEY, P.R.8. With Illuscrations. 6s. 
Anthro ology : an Introduction to the Study of 
nou a By &, B, TYLOR, F.R.8. With numeroas Illus- 
TheStudent’s Flora ofthe British Islands. 
By Sir J. D. HOOKER, K.C.8.1., 10s, 6d 
Elementary Biology. 
Blomentary Embryology. By Prof. M. 
FOSTER, F.K.S., and the 4 F. M. BALFOUR, eo Edition, 
Revised and Edited by A. SEDGWICK and W, HEAPE, 1s. 6d. 
Heat: an Klementary Treatise. By Prof. P. G. 
TAIT, F.R.8.F. early ready. 
Experimental Proof of Chemical 1 Theory. 
By Prof. W. RAMSAY Near.y ready. 
Manual of Political Economy. By Right 
Hon, HENRY FAWCETT, M.P., 
Studies in Deductive ‘Logic: a Manual for 
Students, By W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D., M.A,, F.R.S. 6s. 
The Principles of Science: a Treatise on 
loge 4 a Method. By W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D., 
A Short og i of the English | People. 
By J. R. GREEN. Wi 8s. 
Analysis of English. History, based on on "the 
above. By C. W.A. TAIT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
Readings from English History. Edited 
by J. KR, GREEN. 3vols, Globe 8vo, each Is. 6d 
Old English History. By E. A. Freeman, 


D.C.L. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Prof, Hvxtey, 





Macmillan’s Copy-Books. Twelve Sorts in 


Two Sizes. I, Large post 4to, each 4d.; II. Post oblong, each 2d. 








A New Series of Reading-Books for Standards J. to VI. Sslected, Arranged, 


A NEW SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED READING-BOOKS, 


THE GLOBE READEBS. 


and Edited by A. F, MURISON, sometime English Master of the Aber- 
deen Grammar School. With Original a Globe ots, 
Primer I, (48 pp.). 3d. Book III, (232 pp.), 1s. 3d. 
Primer IT, (48 pp.), 3d. Book IV, (32s pp. i! Is. 94 


Book I. (96 pp. Book V. (416 pp.), 2s. 
Book II. (135 pp.), 9d. Book VI. (448 tony 2s, 64 


*,* To meet the requirements of the New Code a Series of “ SHORTER 
GLOBE READERS” are in the press, and will be ready immediately. 
ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE, 


MACMILLAN’S READING-BOOKS. 


Primer (48 pp.), 18mo, 2d. 

Book I., for Standard L (96 pp.), 18mo, 4d. 
Book Ir, for Standard II. (144 pp.), 18mo, 5d. | 
Book ur, for Standard ITI. (160 pp.), 18mo, 6d. | 

Book IV. } for Standard IV. (\76 pp.), 18mo, 8d. | 
Book V. Stor Standard V. (380 pp.), !8mo, Is, | 
Book vi, for Standard VI. (430 pp.), Crown 8vo, 2s. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR: THE NEW CODE. | 
GLOBE READINGS from STANDARD | 
COWPER.—TASK : an Epistle to Joseph Hill, Esq.—TIROCINIUM ; or, a | 
Review of the Schools.—And the HISTORY of JOHN GILPIN, Edited, | 
with Notes, by WILLIAM BENHAM, Is. 
ae ~ yo 2ES).— a from SHAKSPEARE, Edited, with Preface, | 
by A GER, M.A, 2a, 
SCOTT (Sir WALTER): LAY of the LAST ages pret 4 5 LADY of | 
the LAKE. Edited by FRANCIS TURNER PALGR 
MARMION and the LORD of the ISLES, By the SAME aepITOL. Is, 
GOLUSMITH.—VICAR of WAKEFIELD, With a Memoir of Goldsmith by | 
Professor MASSON. 1s. 
= CHILDREN’S GARLAND from the BEST POETS. Selected and | 
rranged by COVENTRY PATMORE, 23, 
A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of ALL TIMES and ALL — 
Gathered and Narrated anew by CHARLOTTE M. YONG 2s, 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE PRIMERS. 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 18mo, Is, each, 
English Grammar. By R. Morris, LL.D. 


Exercises on Morris’s Primer of English 
GRAMMAR, By J. WETHERELL, M. 
By R. 


English Grammar Exercises. 

MORRIS, LL D., and H. C. BOWEN, M.A 
English Composition. By Prof. Nicwo. 
English Literature. By Storroxn Brooxe. 
Shakspere. By Prof. Dowpen. 
Greek Literature. By Prof. Jens. 
Homer. By Right Hon. W. E, Guapstone. 
Philology. By J. Pere, M.A. 
Geography. By Sir Gzorce Grove. Maps. 
Classical Geography. By H. F. Tozer, M.A. 
Greek Antiquities. By J. P. Manarry, M.A. 
Roman Antiquities. By A. S. oa A. 
Europe. By K. A. Freeman, D.C.L 
Greece, By C. A. Frrrz, M.A. 
Rome. By M. Cretcuron, M.A. 
France. By C. M. Yoncz. 

*,* Others to follow. 

First Lessons in Practical Botany. By 

G. T. BETTANY. 18mo, Is. 
A Primer of Art. By Joun Cottier. 18mo, 1s. 
Primer of Pianoforte-Playing. By Franx- 


LIN TAYLOR. Edited by Sir GEORGEGKOVE, D.C.L,_ 18mo, 1s. 


First Principles of Agriculture. By Henry 
TANNER, F.C.8, 18mo, Is. 

Household Management and Cookery. 
With an Appendix of Kecipes used by the Teachers of the National 


School of Cookery, Compiled by W. B. TEGETMEIER. 18mo, Is, 
The School Cookery-Book. Compiled and 
Arranged by C. E.GUTHRIE WKIGHT. 18mo, Is. 
On Teaching: its Ends and Means. A Book 
for Teachers and Parents, By Prof. H. CALDERWOOD, 2s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL COURSE. 
Edited by E, A, FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
General Sketch of European History. 
By E, A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. With Maps, 3s, 6d 
England. By E. Txomrson. With Maps. 2s. 6d. 
Scotland. By Marcarer MacArruur. 2s. 
Italy. By W. Hunt, M.A. With Map. 3s. 6d. 
Germany. By James Simz, M.A. 33. 








America. By J. A. Doytz. With Maps. 4s. 6d. 
European Colonies. By E.J.Paynz. 4s. 6d. 
France. By C.M.Yoner. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 


*,* Others to follow. 
ENGLISH. 
A Shakespearian Grammar. By Dr. Azsorr, 


Longer English Poems. Edited by Prof. 

ES. 4s, 6d 

Historical Ou Outlines of English Accidence. 
ly Dr. 


Historical English Grammar. By the Same. 
Ont the Study of Words. By Archbishop 
English, “Past and Present. By the Same 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Macmillan’s Foreign 
Edited by G. EUGENE barren HT. School Classics. 


Corneille.— Le Cid. "edited by G. E. 
FASNACHT. Ils, 

Moliere. — Les Femmes Savantes. 

“Edited by G. E. Fas. 


Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 
Le Misanthrope. 

L’Avare. Edited by L. M. Moriarty. 1s. 
Le Medecin Malgre Lui. Ldited by 
G. E. FASNACHT. 1s, 


Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. By L. M. 
MORIARTY. (In the press. 


Sandeau.—Madlle. de la Seigliore. 


n” the press. 
George ‘Sand. — La Mare au’ "Diablo. 
Edited by W. E. RUSSELL, 1s. 


Goethe. — Gotz von Berlichingen. 


Edited by H. A. BULL, M.A, 2s, 


Heine.—Selections from Prose Works. 
Edited by U. COLBECK. 2s. 64, 


Schiller.—Die Jungfra 
Edited by JOSEPH Fi gua = wae Orleans. 


Maria Stuart. Edited by C. SuEtpon, M.A. 
Uhland’s Ballads and Romances. 


Selections, Edited by G. E. FASNACHT, 


Voltaire.—Charles XIT. Edited by G. E, 
FASNACH [In the 
FA iupenes of this Series will be sent on application. 


Progressive French Course. By Evcryg 
NACHT. First Year, |8.; Second Year, Is, 6d.; Third Year, 2s, 6d, 


The Teacher’s Compan 
FRENCH COURSE. Third Ye inion to Prog gressive 
By the Samz 


Progressive French Reader. 
AUTHOR. First Year, 2s. 6d.; Second Year, 2s, 6d. 
A French Grammar for Schools. By the 
SAME. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Progressive German Course. By the Same. 
The Organic Method of Stud 
GUAGES. By the SAME, I. A, Se ying Lan- 
First Lessons in French, “By H. Courtuors 
BOWEN,M.A. 18mo, 1s. 
French Dictionary. By G. Masson. 6s. 


German Dictionary. By Prof. Wurrney and 
A. H. EDGREN. 7, 6d.—GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, 5s. 


German Grammar. By Prof. Wurrney. 


German Reader. By the Same. 5s, 
Handbook to Modern Greek. 


VINCENT and T. G, DICKSON. 


ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 


By Dr. MACLEAR. 
A Class-Book of Old Testament His- 


TORY. 


A Class-Book of New Testament His- 
A Class- Book of the Church Catechism. 
A First Class-Book of the Catechism. 


With Scripture Proofs. 6d. 


ling Book of Old Testament 


HISTORY 


Shilling Book of New Testament 


HISTORY. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


18mo, price Is, 6d. each. 
The following Elementary ba Edited with RuteoGaetions, Notes, and 
VOCABULARIES, are ready 
Caesar.—The Gallic War. Book I. By A. 8. 
The Gallic War. Books II. and III. By 
W. G. RUTHERFORD, M. 
The Gallic War. Scenes from Books V. and 
VI. By C. COLBECK, M.A 
Eutropius. By W. Wrtcu, M.A., and C. G. 
Homer. ~Thiad. Book XVIII. The ARMS of 


By E. 


ACHILLES, By 5. R. JAMES, M.A. ady. 
yy y= in ration, 
Odyssey. BookI. By the Rev. Joun Bonn, 
M.A., and A. 8, WALPOLE, M.A. 
Iliad, BookI. By the i Same Eprror. 
[ Nearly ready. 


Horace.—Odes. Books I. to IV. 7. Z. E. 
PAGE, M.A. Each 1s, 64. 


[VOCABULARIES to Rooks IT. and III, i cali 
Livy. Book L By Rev. H. M. stm free rari. 
The Hannibalian War. Being part of the 


Twenty-first and Twenty-second Books of aa Adapted for the 
Use of Beginners by G. C. MACAULAY, M.A 


Ovid. —Selections, By E. S. Suvcxsurcs, 
[VOCABULARY in prepuration. 
Virgil —Aeneid. BookI. By A. S. Waxrotz, 


Acneid. Book V. By Rev. A. Catvert, M.A. 
Selections. By E. S. Suvcxsuxes, M.A. 





Select Glossary of English Words, Used 





Agriculture, the Alphabet of the Prin- 
LES of: being a First Lesson Book on Agriculture for Schools, 


By Prof. HENRY TANNER. 6d, Secret Beck ls. Third Book, 1s, 


FORMERLY in SENSES DIFFERENT from the PRESENT. By the 
SAME. 5s. 


Lonpon: MACMILLAN & CO., Beprorp SrTrezr, 


Xenophon's Anabasis. Book I. By A. & 


STRAND. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.”S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS (continued). 
The following more advanced Books, with Introductions and 
Notes, BUT NO VOCABULARY, are ready :— 


Cicero. —Select Letters. By Rev. G. E. Jzans, 
Euripides —Hecuba. By Rev. Joun Bonn, 


Herodotus. Selections from Books VII.and VIII. 
The EXPEDITION of XERXES. By A. H. COOKE, B.A. 


Horace.—Selections from the Satires and 
By Rev. W. J. V. BAKER, M.A. 


Plato.—_Buthyphro and Menexenus. By 


The y Greek ¢ Elegiac, Poets. From Callinus to 
Callimachus, 


by the Rev. HERBERT KYNAS- 

TON, M.A. 
Tere eine) from the Andria. By 
ydides.. “Book IV. Chapters 1—A41. The 


RE of SPHACTERIA. By C. B. GRAVES, M. 
meen I. Selections. By F. H. Corso, M.A. 
(Nearly ot 


Virgil. —Georgics. Book II. By yo 


*,* Other Volumes to follow. 


CLASSICAL SERIES. 
Edited with Introductions, Notes, &c. 
Aeschylus. —Persae. By A. O. Prickarp, 


Catullus.—Select Poems. ByF. P. Simpson, 
Cicero.—The Second Philippic Oration. 


From the German of HALM. By Prof. JOHN E. B. MA 
The Catiline Orations. From the ‘German 
of HALM. With Additions by Prof. A. 8. WILKINS, M.A. 3s, 6d. 


Pro 1 Publio Sestio. By Rev. H. A. Horpsn, 
Pro 1 Lege Manilia. After Hatm, by Prof. 
A. 8. WILKINS, M.A, 3s. 6d. 

Pro Roscio Amerino. After Ham, by 
E. H. DONKIN, M.A. 4s, 6d 
Demosthenes.—De Corona. By B. Draxz, 

M.A. New and Revised Edition. 4s. 6d. 
Adversus Leptinem. By Rev. J. R. Kine, 
The First Philippic. By Rev. T. Gwarkxry, 


Buripides.— Hippolytus. By J. P. Manarry, 
Iphigenia in Tauris. By E. B. Enoxanp, 


Medea. “By A. W. Verratt, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Homer.—Iliad.—The Story of Achilles. 
By J. H. PRATT, M.A., and WALTER LEAF, M.A. _ 6s. 


Odyssey.—The Triumph of Odysseus. 
Books XXI.—XXIV. By 8.G. HAMILTON, M.A. 3s. 6d 
Horace.—The Odes. By T. E. Pacz, M.A. 6s. 
Books I, II., and IV., separately, 2s. each. 


The Satires. By Arraur Paumer, M.A. 6s. 
Juvenal.—Select Satires. By Prof, J. E. B. 


MAYOR. Satires X. and XI., 3s. 6d. ; XUL—XVL., 4s. 6d 
Juvenal. For Schools. By E. G. Hany, “MLA. 5s. 


Livy. Books J. and Jif. By Rev. H. M. Srz- 
Books XX 


ks XXL and XXII. By W. W. Carzs, M.A. 

Lysiae. s.— Select Orations. By E. S. Sxuck- 

elect Epigrams. By Rev. H. M, 
STEPHENSON, M. 


Ovid.—Fasti. * By G. H. Hatuam, M.A. 5s. 


Heroidum Epistulae XIII. By E. §. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 
Plautus. —Miles’ Gioriosus. By Prof. R. Y. 


TYRRELL. 
Pliny’s Letters. Book III. By Prof. J. E. B. 
MAYOR. With Life of PLINY by G. H. RENDALL, M.A. 5s, 
Plutarch. — Life of Themistokles. By 
Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. 5s. 
Propertius, $ Select Elegies of. By J. P. 
Sallust.'The Catilina and Jugurtha. 
By C. MERIVALE, D.D, 4s. 6d. Separatelv, each 2s. 
Catilina. By A. M. Coox, M.A. , 
Tacitus. Agricola and Germania. By 


A. J. CHURCH, + and W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A. 3s, 6d. Separ- 
ately, each 2s, 


The Annals. Book VI. By the Same. 2s.6d. 
Terence. —Hauton Timorumenos. By 
E. 8, SHUCKBURGH, M.A, 3s,—With TRANSLATION, 4s. 6d. 
Phormio. By Rev. Joun Bonn, M. A., ‘and A, S. 
UE, 4s. 6d 
Thucydides. Books VI. and VII. By the Rev. 
P. FROST, M.A. 


Virgil. ~ Aeneid II. and III. By E. W. 


HUASON, M.A, 3s. 
Xenophon.—Hellenica. Books I. and II. By 
H. HAILSTONE, B.A. 4 


8. 6d. 
Cyropaedia. Books VI. and VIII. By Prof. 
ALFRED GOODWIN, 








CLASSICAL SERIES (continued). 
Xeno lophon -— Memorabilia Socratis. By 


Hiero. By in H. A. Hotpen, LL.D. 3s. 6d. 
Oconomicus. By the Same Eprror. 


Un the press. 
CLASSICAI WORKS. 
First Latin Grammar. By M.C. Macmuzan, 
M.A. Is, 6d. 


School Latin Grammar. By H. J. Rosy, 


Maceciees in Latin Syntax and Idiom. 
Adapted to Koby’s “‘ School Grammar.” By E. B. ENGLAND, M.A. 
2s. 64.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


Latin Prose Composition. By Rev. Henry 
BELCHER, M.A. 1s, 64.—KEY, 2s, 6d. Part II., 2s.—KtY¥, 3s. 
Latin Prose Composition, Hints towards. 
By A. W. POTTS, L 
Passages for ‘Translation into Latin 
PROSE. By the SAME. 2s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


Latin Prose Composition, First Steps to. 


By G. RUST, M.A. 1s. 6d 


Homeric Dictionary. By Dr. 
RIETH. Translated by Dr. KEEP. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


G. AvTEN- 


Greek Prose Composition. First Steps. By 
Rev. eed REY Ye M.A. 1s, 6d.—KEY, 3s. 6d. Secoud 


Greek Iambics for Beginners. By Rev. H. 
KYNASTON, M.A. 4s, 6d.—KEY, 4s. 6d. 


Greek for Beginners. By Prof. J. B. Mayor. 
Part I., Is. 6d.; Parts Il. and III, 3s. 6d.; Complete, 4s. 6d. 
First, Greek Reader. By Prof. Joun E. B. 
A 4s, 6d. 

First Greek Grammar. By W. G. Rurner- 
FORD, M.A, Now Edition, Enlarged. 1s. 

Syntax of the Greek Moods and Tenses. 
By Prof. GOODWIN. New Edition. 


6s. 6d. 
Greek ¢ Grammar. By Prof. W. W. Goopwm, 
A School Greek Grammar. By Prof. W. W. 


GOODWIN. 8vo, 3s. 
Elements of Greek Grammar. By Prof. 


J. G. GREENWOUD. 5s, 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
Aristotle.— The Politics. 


Translated by 
J. E.C, WELLDON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
Cicero’s Academica. ‘Translated by J. S. 
REID, M.A, 8vo, 5s, 61, 
Cicero’s Letters. Translated from Warson’s 
Selection by Rev. G. E. JEANS, M.A. 10s, 6d. "i 
Homer’s Iliad. ‘Translated into English Prose 
Raa M.A., W. LEAF, M.A., and E, MYEKS, M.A. Crown 
Homer’s Odyssey. By Prof. 8. H. Burcuer, 
M.A., and A, LANG, M.A. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
Horace in English Prose, By J. Lonspate, 
M.A,, and 8, LEE, M.A. With Notes, &c. Globe 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
Juvenal.—Thirteen Satires. After the Text 


of J. E. B, MAYOR, by Prof. el A. STRONG and ALEX, 
LEEPER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64 


Livy. XXI.—XXV. Translated by A. J. 
CHURCH, M.A., and W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Plato.—The Republic. By J. Lu. Davies, 
M.A., and D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 18mo, 4s. 6d. 
Plato.—Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and 
PHAEDO. By F. J. CHURCH. 4s, 6d. 


Sallust.—The Conspiracy of Catiline and 
} ee With Introduction and Notes. By A, W. 


Tacitus. By A. J. Cuurcn, M.A., and W. J. 
BRODRIBB. Le 
The ; 6s.—The ANNALS, 7s. 64.—The AGRICOLA and 

GERMANY, + $ the DIALOGUE on ORATORY, 4s, 6d. 
By A. 


Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. 
Virgil, i in ‘English Prose. By J. Lonspatz, 
M.A., and 8. LEE, M.A. Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 

By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
Arithmetic and Algebra. 10s. 6d. 


Arithmetic f for the Use of Schools. 

4s. — 

Shilling Book of Arithmetic. For 
National and klementary Schoo! 18mo. Separately, Part I., 2d.; 
Part II., 3d.; Part I11.. 7d. we ANSWERS, Is. 64.—KEY, 4s 6d. 


School Class-Book of Arithmetic. By 
BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 18mo,3s. Or3 parts, each Is.—KEY, 
3 parts, each 2s, 6d, 


Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. By 


J. BROOK-SMITH, 4s. 6d. 


Algebraical Exercises. Progressively Ar- 
raoged. By C. A. JONES, M.A., and C. H. CHEYNE, M.A. 2s, 64. 


By T. DALTON, M.A. 
Rules and Examples in Arithmetic. 





Anabasis. Books i.—IV. By Profs, W. W. 


GUODWIN and J. W. WHITE, 5s, 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS (continued). 
Note-Book on Practical, Solid, or De- 


SCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By J. H, EDG AR and G, 8, PRITCHARD, 
Fourth Edition. By A.G.MEEZE. 4s. 6d. 


By J. M. WILSON, M.A. 


Elementary Geometry. Books I. to V. 
New Edition, Enlarged, 4s, 6d. 


Solid Geometry and Conic Sections. 





Natural Geometry : = Introduction to the 


Logical Study of M Ex y Models. By A. 
MAULT,. is.—MODELS to antoete' as above in Hox, 128, 6d. . 


Analytical Geometry, Exercises in. By 


J.M. DYER, M.A. 4s, 


Geometrical Seeapeie 
By SAMUEL CONSTABLE, M.A. og J for Beginners. 


Plane Trigonometry, Graduated - 
CISES in. hy gat og K, WILSON, B.A, Exer 


Elementary Trigonometry. By Rev. J. B. 


LOCK, M.A. With Diagrams, 4s, 6d [Part II. in the press. 


Elements of Descriptive Geometry. By 


Determinants, a Treatise on. By T. Mur, 


Conic’ “Sections : a Geometrical Treatise. By 

REW. Crown 8vo, 5s.—SOLUTIONS, 4s. 6d. 

Conic "Gections. By Cuartes Situ, M.A, 
Second Edition, Revised. 7s, 6 

A most Ele- 


The Great Giant py 
By 





mentary Arithmetic, By M.S. ALDIS, Illiustrated, 3s. 6d, 


Elementary Chemical Arithmetic. 
SYDNEY LUPTON,. With 1,100 Problems. 


By I TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 
Euclid for Colleges and Schools. 3s. 6d. 


—KE 
Mensuration for Beginners. 2s. 6d. 
Algebra for Beginners. 2s.6d.—Ker, 6s.6d. 
Trigonometry for Beginners. 2s. 6d.— 


Mechanics for Beginners. 4s. 6d.—Kery, 
Aleshee for the Use of Colleges and 


SCHOOLS. 7s, 64.—KEY, 1} 
The Theory of Snations. 7s, 6d. 
Plane Trigonometry. 5s.—Key, 10s. 6d. 
Spherical Trigonometry. 4s. 6d, 
Conic Sections. With Examples, 
The Differential Calculus. 10s. 6d. 
The Integral Calculus. 10s, 6d. 
Examples of Analytical Geometry of 


THREE DIMENSIONS. 4 


Analytical Statics. With Examples. 10s. 6d. 


By 8S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S. 


Mechanics, an Elementary Treatise on. 
With Examples. 


A Treatise on Optics. 10s. 6d. 


By Professor G. BOOLE, F.R.S. 


Differential Equations. Crown 8vo, 14s. 
Supplementary Volume, 8s. 6d 
10s, 6d- 


Calculus of Finite Differences. 


Ts. 6d. 





Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections 
and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. By G. H. PUCKLE, M.A. 7s. 64. 


Dynamics of @ Particle. By Prof. Tarr and 
Mr. STEELE, 12s. 


Dynamics of the System of Rigid Bodies. 
By E. J. ROUTH, M.A., F.R.S. Fourth Edition. PartI. 14s, 
[Part 1. in the press, 
The Elements of Dynamic. By Prof. W. K. 


CLIFFORD, F.R.S. Part I. KINEVIC. 7s. 6d 


The Theory of Electricity. “By L. Cummine, 


M.A. With Illustrations. 

Mathematical Sestteme, Devised and Ar- 
ranged by J. WOLSTENHOLME, New Edition, Enlarged. 8vo, 19s. 
Units and Physical Constants. By Prof. 


J.D. EVERETT, F.K.8. 4s. 6d 


Elementary Applied Mechanics. 
Prof. T. ALEXANDER, Part I. Crown 8vo, 49.6d.—Part II. By 
Profs. T. ALEXANDER and A. W. THOMSON. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


Euclid. Books I. and II. Edited by ©, L- 


DODGSON, M.A, New Edition. 2s. 





Rules and Examples in Algebra. § Part 


1, 2s; Part IC, 2s, 6d. 


*o* The Text « of this Edition ra a ascertained, by countiag the ou 
to be less than J of tha‘ ined in the ordinary Editions 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Books of all kinds, sent post-free on application. 
CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXTS 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
Commentaries, Edited by eminent Scholars, under 
the direction of the late GEORGE LONG, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and the late Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A., 
Head-Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 
Demy 8vo. 

AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Patzy, M.A., late 


Classical “peed to the University of London. Fourth Edition, 


Revised. 
CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, M.A. 


Vol. I., 168. Vol. II., 14s. Vol. III., 16s. Vol. IV., 18s. 


DEMOSTHENES. By R. Whiston, M.A., late 
aa -Master of Rochester Banna School. Vols. I. and nL, 168. 


EURIPIDES. By F. A. Parry, M.A. 3 vols., 16s. 
HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. Buakestry, B.D. 


2 vols., 32s, 
HESIOD. By F. A. Parzy, M.A. 10s. 6d. 


HOMER. By F. A. Patey,M.A. Vol. I., ILIAD, 
TS KiL., with Introduction, 12s. Vol. IL, ILIAD, XUL— 


HORACE. By Rev. A. J. MAcLEANE, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, Revised by GEORGE LONG. 18s. 


JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J. Mac- 
LEANE, M.A. oaaaity Seti Second Edition, Revised 
by Ghokuia LONG. 


PLATO. By W. H. Tuompson, D.D., Master of 
COnelAR eee ee Vol. I., PHAEDRUS, 5. 6d. Vol. IL, 


SOPHOCLES. Vol. 1I., OEDIPUS TYRANNUS— 
OEDIPUS COLONEUS—ANTIGONE. By Rev. F. H. BLAYDES, 


SOPHOCLES. Vol. Il., PHILOCTETES—ELEC- 
TRA—TRACHINIAE—AJAX. By F. A. PALEY,M.A. 12s. 


TACITUS.—The ANNALS. By the Rev. P. 
FROST. 15s. 


TERENCE By E. Sr. Joun Parry, M.A. 18s. 


VERGIL. By the late Professor ContneaTon, M.A. 
Oxon by: Professor NETTLESHIP, Corpus Professor of "Latin at 


Vol. I. The BUCOLICS and GEORGIOS. Fourth Edition. 
With New Memoir and Three Essays on Vergil’s Commentators, 
Texts, and Critics. 14s. 

Vol. II. The AENEID, Books I. to VI. Third Edition. 14s. 
oa” III. The AENEID, Books VII. to XII. Third Edition. 


Uniform with"the above. 


A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 
DONALDSON, D.D, Third Edition. 14s. 


By J. W. 


AN ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Fa -four Maps by W. HUGHES and GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
ition, with Coloured Outlines. Imp. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


(London: WHITTAKER & Co.] 


CRITICAL EDITIONS AND TEXTS. 


CATULLUS, — CRITICISMS and ELUCIDA- 
TIONS of CATULLUS. By H. A. J. MUNRO, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Editor of “Lucretius.” Demy 80, 7: 78. 6d. 


LIVY.—TITI LIVII HISTORIAE. The first 
Five Books, with English Notes. By J. any! cat ILLE. Tenth 
E ~~ Post 8vo, roan, 5s. Or Books I. to III, 3s. éd.; IV. and 


OVID.—P. OVIDIIT NASONIS HEROIDES XIV. 

Bdited with patrodnotery Preface and English Notes, by ARTHUR 

ALMER, M.A., Professor of Latin at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Demy 8vo, ty 


PROPERTIUS. — SEX. AURELII PROPERTII 
CARMINA. The Elegies of Propertius, with English Notes. By 
F. A. PALEY, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


THUCYDIDES.—The HISTORY of the PELO- 
PONNESIAN WAR. With Notes and a careful Collation of the 
Two Cambridge Manuscripts,and of the Aldine and J untine Editions. 
By the late RICHARD SHILLETO, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. Book I., 8vo, 6s. ‘ba. Book II +» 5s. 6d. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edited by 
WALKER. 1 thick vol., 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

ining—CATULLUS, LUCRETIUS, VIRG Le US, TIBULLUS, 
RTIUS, OVIDIUS, HORATIUS, PHAEDRUS, LUCANUS, 

Ss ue JUVENALIS kT RTIALIS, SULRICIA. STATIUS. 

TALICUS, VAL RIUS FLACC Us, CALPURNIUS 

8ICULUS, wRUSONIUS, and NULAUDIANUS. 











Ding 2 moins any the Texts of the BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA and the 
SCHOOL CLASSICS. In small 8yvo, neatly bound, 
A “a ety 


AESCHYLUS. F. A. Patty, M.A. 3s. 
CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO. G. Lone, M.A, 


CICERO. —De SENECTUTE et de AMICITIA, et 
de EPISTOLAE SELECTAE. G. LONG, M.A. 1s. 6d 

CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. (In Verrem.) 
G. LONG, M.A. 38. 6d. 

EURIPIDES. F. A. Patry, M.A. 3 vols., 3s. 6d. 


h. 
HERODOTUS. J.G. BuaKestey, B.D. 2vols., 7s. 
HOMERI ILIAS, I.—XII. F. A. Pauey, M.A. 


2s. 6d. 
HORATIUS. A. J. Macteanr, M.A. 9s. 6d. 
JUVENAL et PERSIUS. <A. J. Macteane, M.A. 


LUCRETIUS. H. A.J. Munno, M.A. 2s. 64. 

SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA et JUGURTHA. 
G. LONG, M.A. 1s. 6d 

SOPHOCLES. F. A. Pauey, M.A. 3s. 6d, 

TERENTI COMOEDIAE. Prof. WacneEr. 3s. 

THUCYDIDES. J. G. Donatpson, D.D. 2 vols., 7s. 

VERGILIUS. Prof. J. Contneton, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI. J. F. 
MACMICHAEL, B.A. 2s. 6d 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes, edited by 
eminent Scholars ; aapontely adapted for use in Public and Gram- 
mar Schools. Feap. 8vo 

CAESAR.—De BELLO GALLICO. 
LUNG, M.A. New Edition. 5s. 6d. 


CAESAR. Books IV. and V., separate, 1s. 6d. 
CAESAR. Books I.—III. a ith Notes for Junior 


Classes, By G LONG, M.A. 2s. 
CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. 


Selected Poems. Edited by the "Rev. A. H. WRATISLAW, late 
Head-Master of Bury St. Edmunds School, and F. N. SUTTON, B.A. 
With Short Biographical Notices of the Poets. 3s. 6d. 
CICERO.—De SENECTUTE, de AMICITIA, and 
SELECT EPISTLES. By G. LONG, M.A. New Edition. 4s. 6d. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. By the late Rev. J. F. 
7° _crcrcee Head-Master of the Grammar School, Ripon. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Books I.—XII. By F. A. 
PALEY, M.A. 6s. 6d. 


HORACE. Edited by A. J. MacnEAng, M.A., late 
Head-Master vd King Edward’s School, Bath. With a Short Life. 
Revised Edition. 6s. 6d. Or, Part I., ODES, 3s. 6d.; Part IL, 

SATIRES and. 'EPISTLES, 3s. 6d. 

JUVENAL.—SIXTEEN SATIRES (expurgated). 
By H. PRIOR, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxfor ‘d. 4s. 6d. 

MARTIAL.—SELECT EPIGRAMS. By F. A. 
PALEY, M.A., and the late W. H. a ' + of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Life of the Poet. 

OVID.—The SIX BOOKS of the FASTI. By F.A. 
PALEY, M.A. New Edition. 5s. 


SALLUST.—CATILINA and JUGURTHA. New 
Edition. By F. G. FRAZER, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Preparing. 

TACITUS.—GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. By 
shod Rev. P. FROST, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


VIRGIL. ~BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and AENEID. 
Books I.— bridged from Professor Conington’s Edition. By 
Rey. J. G. SHEPPARD, D.C.L. 5s. 6d. 

VIRGIL.—AENEID. Books V.—XII. Abridged 
from Professor Conington’s oy by Professor H. NETTLESHIP, 
and W. WAGNER, Ph.D. 5s. 6d. 

Or, in 9 separate volumes, price 1s. 6d. each, as follows :— 

BUCOLICS.—GEORGICS, [. and Il.—GEORG ICS III. and IV.— 
AENEID, LandIfL—AE) NEID, III. and IV.—AEN NEID, V. and VI. 
—AENEID, VII. and VIIIL.—AENELD, IX. and X.—AENEID, 
XI. and XII. 

XENOPHON. — The ANABASIS. With Life, 
Itinerary, Index, and Three Maps. By the late J. F. MACMIC HAEL, 
Head- Master of the Grammar School, Ripon. Revised Edition. 5s. 

Or, in 4 separate volumes, price 1s. 6d. each, as follows :— 

BOOK I. (with Life, Introduction, ieineraey, and Three Maps)— 
BOOKS IT. and I11.—IV- and V. —VI1. and VIL 

Edited by 


By GEORGE 


XENOPHON.—The CYROPAEDIA. 
G. M. G ORHAN, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


New Edition. 
XENOPHON. ~The MEMORABILIA. Edited by 
PE sagetay FROST, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 


bridge 


AN ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
W. HUGHES and G. LONG, M.A. Containing Ten selected Maps. 
New Edition. Imp. 8vo, 5s. 


[London : WHITTAKER & Co.] 





PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 


A Series of Classical Texts, Annotated by well-known Scholars, with a 
special view to the requirements of Upper Forms in Public Schools 
or of University Students. In crown 8yo. 


ARISTOPHANES.—The PEACE. By F.A. Patey, 
4s. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES.—The ACHARNIANS. ByF.A. 
PALEY, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES.—The FROGS. By F. A. Pater, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. 


CICERO.—The LETTERS to ATTICUS. Book I. 

With an by 4 e Character of the Writer. By A. PRETOR, 

Ae late of “nite College, Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES.—De FALSA LEGATIONE. By 
the late R. SHILLETO, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge. Fifth Edition. 


DEMOSTHENES.—The ORATION a 
LAW of LEPTINES. By B. W. BEATSON, M.A., 
broke College. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


PLATO.—The APOLOGY of SOCRATES and 
CRITO. By W. WAGNER, Ph.D. Seventh Edition. 4s. 6d. 


PLATO.—The PHAEDO. By W. Waener, Ph.D. 
Seventh Edition. 5s. 6d. 


PLATO.—The PROTAGORAS. With an Analysis. 
By W. WAYTE, M.A., late Professor of Greek at University College, 
London. Fourth Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. 


PLATO.—The EUTHYPHRO. By G. H. WELts, 
M.A., Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford; Assistant-Master at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. Secon Edition. 3s. 


PLATO.—The EUTHYDEMUS. By G. H. WELIs, 


inst the 


‘ellow of Pem- 


vise, tthe REPUBLIC. Books I. and II, By 
G. H. WELLS, M.A. 5s. 6d 


PLAUTUS.—The AULULARIA, By W. Wacnes, 
Ph.D. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 


PLAUTUS.—The TRINUMMUS. By W. Wacner, 
Ph.D. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 


PLAUTUS.—The MENAECHMEI. By W.Wacner, 
Ph.D. 48 


SOPHOCLIS TRACHINIAE. By A. Fas TOR, 
M.A., Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 


TERENCE. By W. Waener, Ph.D. 
Edition. 10s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. With Latin Notes, 
PALEY, M.A. Second Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES. Book VI. By T. W. Dovaeay, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambcidgss FY fa of Latin 
in Queen’ 's College, Belfast. 6s. (Jus 


CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH NOTES. 


Select portions of the Greek and Latin Authors, with Introduction and 
Notes for Young Students. The Textsare those of the ** Bibliotheca 
Classica” and the “‘Grammar-School Classics.” In feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
each, except the “Ion,” price 2s., and Homer, Book I., price 1s. 


AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Patsy, M.A. 
PROMETHEUS VINCTUS—SEPTEM contra THEBAS.— 
AGAMEMNON.—PERSAE.—EUMENIDES. 


EURIPIDES. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 
ALCESTIS. — MEDEA. — HIPPOLYTUS. — HECUBA.—BAC- 
CHAE.—ION (price 2s.)—ORESTES.—PHOENISSAE.—TRO- 
ADES.—HERCULES FURENS. 


SOPHOCLES. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 
OEDIPUS TYRANNUS.—OEDIPUS COLONEUS.—ANTIGONE. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Book I. By F. A. PAtey, 
M.A. Price 1s. 


Second 


By F. A. 


TERENCE. By W. Wacner, Ph.D. 
pANDRIA—HAUTONTIMORUMENOS.—PHORMIO—ADEL- 


CICERO. By the late GEorcE Lona, M.A. 
DE AMICITIA.—DE SENECTUTE.—SELECT EPISTLES. 


OVID.—Selections from the AMORES, TRISTIA, 
HEROIDES, and METAMORPHOSES. By A. J. MACLEANE, 


For separate Books of Caesar, Virgil, and Xenophon, seé 
“ Grammar-School Classics.” 


[London : WHITTAKER & Co.] 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Books of all kinds, sent post-free on application. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


ALGEBRA. —CHOICE and CHANCE: an Ele- 
pene Treatise on Formutetions Combinations, and Probability. 
300 Exercises. WHITWORTH, M.A., Fellow of 

Be baba wGallege, ‘Camb bridge Third Edition, ‘Revised and 


EUCLID. — EXERCISES on EUCLID and in 
MODERN ea ees Auoticstionest the Principles 
and P; M‘DOWE 


M. A., F.R.A.S., * Pembroke Colle e, Cambridge, and. Trinity College, 
Dublin. Third Edi tion, Revi 


TRIGONOMETRY, INTRODUCTION to PLANE. 
By the Rev. T. G. VYVY. N, M.A., formerly Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College; Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. Second 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CONICS, The ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of. 
By C. TAYLOR, aD. Master of St. John’s College. Fourth 
Edition, Revised an: d Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SOLID GEOMETRY: an Elementary Treatise. 
By W. S. ALDIS, M.A. Lo am ay of _e” lege, Auckland, 
N.Z. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8y 


RIGID DYNAMICS, An INTRODUCTORY TREA- 
TISE on. STRADMAN at M.A., Principal, of 
Universi ty College: Auckland, 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS, for the Use of 
Colleges and Schools. By ¥ ILLIAM GARNETT, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John’s College; Principal of the College of Physical Keience, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne. Third Edition, Revised. 6s. 


HEAT, An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on, By 
WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


HYDROMECHANICS, A TREATISE on. By 


W. H. BESANT, Sc.D. Fourth Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. Part I., HYDROSTATICS. Ds. 


MECHANICS, A COLLECTION of PROBLEMS 
in ELEME TARY. wh W. WALTON, M.A., Fellow and Assist- 
=e — Trinity L, Lecturer at Magdalen College. nd 

m, Revised. Crown 8y: 


CONIC SECTIONS : 


an Elementary Treatise. 
Part I. 


H. G. WILLIS, M.A., Clare Colkege, Cambridge ; 
Master at Manchester Grammar School. °78. 6d. 


LATIN AND GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 


AUXILIA LATINA: a Series of Progressive Latin 
Exercises. By M. J. B. BADDELEY, M.A., Second Master at the 
ee 4 Bchool, Sheffield. Part I., ‘Accidence Second Edition, 
28. Part IL., Exercises, Fourth Edition, 2s—KEY to Part IL, 


LATIN PRIMER; with Exercises. By Rev. A. C. 


CLAPIN, M.A., St. John’s t+ Cambridge ; Assistant-Master 
at Sherborne School. Feap. 8vo, 1 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By Atrrep J. 


CHURCH, M.A., Professor of Latin at University Co! Sixth 
Edition. Feap. 8y0, 2s. 6d. aan ay . 


LATIN EXERCISES, GRAMMAR PAPERS, and 
HINTS for JUNIOR CLASSES. By T. COLLINS, M.A., Head- 


of the Latin School, Newport, Salop. Fourth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 28. 6d. 


“UNSEEN PAPERS” in LATIN PROSE and 
VERSE, with Examination Questions. By T. COLLINS, M.A. 
Third Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“UNSEEN PAPERS” in GREEK PROSE and 


VERSE, with Examination Questions. By T. COLLINS, M.A. 
Feap. 8y0, 3s. 


LATIN MOOD CONSTRUCTION, OUTLINES of, 
with Exercises. By the Rev. G. E. C M.A.,F. if s.. FP.GS 
Small post 8vo, 18. 6d. LATIN of the EXERCISES 1s. 6d. 


SCALA GRAECA: a Series of Elementary Greek 
Exercises. By the Rev. J. W. DAVIS, M.A., Master of Tam- 
worth Grammar School, and the late R. W. ee DDELES, M.A. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ANTHOLOGIA GRAECA: a Selection of Choice 
Greek Poetry, with Notes. By Rey. F. St. JOHN THACKERAY, 
M.A. Revised and Cheaper vm with Additional Notes. 
Neat cloth, with red edges, 16mo, 4s. 6d. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA: a Selection of Choice 
Latin por s m Naevius to Botthius, with Notes. By Rev. 
F. St. JOHN THACKERAY, M.A. Revised and Cheaper Edition. 
Neat cloth, red edges, 16mo, 45. 6d. 








CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises for the Use of Students in the 
Universities, Schools, and Candidates for the Public 
Examinations. Feap. 8vo. 


ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. C. Exsrz, M.A., late 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Feap.svo. Eleventh 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA. By the Rey. C. Exsez, M.A, Sixth 
Edition. 4s. 


ALGEBRA.— A PROGRESSIVE COURSE of 
EXAMPLES. By the Rey. W. F. MACMICHABL, late Head- 
Master of the Grammar School, Warwick, and PROWDE 

SMITH, M.A., Master at Cheltenham College. Third Edition. 
38. 6d. With Answers, 4s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC. By A. Wrictey, M.A., St. John’s 
College. 3s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC. - —A PROGRESSIVE COURSE of 
EXAMP With Answers. By J. WATSON, M.A., Corpus 
Christi College, ye ; formerly Senior Mathematical Master 

of the halt Fifth Edition. 2s. éd 





PLANE ASTRONOMY, An INTRODUCTION to. 


By P. T. MAIN, MA Fellow of St. John’s College. Fifth 
Eudition, Revised. 


CONIC SECTIONS treated GEOMETRICALLY. 
By W. H. BESANT, M.A., Sc.D., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College. Fourth Edition. "4s. 6d. 


CONIC SECTIONS.—SOLUTIONS to EXAMPLES. 
By W. H. BESANT, M.A., Sc.D. Feap. 8yo, 4s. 


GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS, ENUNCIA- 
TIONS and FIGURES in. By W. H. BESANT, M.A., Se D. 16 


ELEMENTARY CONIC SECTIONS treated GEO- 
METRICALLY. With Examples. By W. H. BESANT. M-A., 


STATICS. By H. Goopwiy, D.D., Bishop of 
Carlisle. Second Edition. 3s. 


HYDROSTATICS. By W. H. Besant, M.A, 
Sc.D. Tenth Edition. 4s. 


MENSURATION. By B. T. Moors, M.A., Fellow 
of Pembroke College. With numerous Examples. 5s. 


NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA, the FIRST THKEE 
SECTIONS of. With rt Ap nix, and the Ninth and Eleventh 
Sections. By J. H. EV SALA t. John’s College. The Fifth 
— Edited by oi Y MAIN. M.A., Fellow of St. John's 

ege. 


TRIGONOMETRY. By T. P. Hunson, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cacbctige. 3s. 6d. 


GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. With Answers. By 
W. 8. ALDIS, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY for SCHOOLS. By 
T. G. VYVYAN, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and Math, 
Master of Charterhouse. Fourth Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, COMPANION to the. 


By the late A. C, RETT, M.A., Caius College. Fifth 
Edition, Revised. | Bay Saas 


COMMON PRAYER, the BOOK of, An HIS- 
TORICAL and EXPLANATORY TREATISE on. By W. G. 
HUMPHRY, B.D. Sixth Edition, Revised. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MUSIC. By H. C. Banister, Professor of Har- 
mony and ~<A ition at the Royal Academy of Music, at the 
Guile hall School of Music, and at the Royal Normal College and 
Academy of. Music for the Blind. Eleventh Edition, with Emenda- 
tions and a New Appendix, 5s. 

This Manual contains Chapters on Hotation Harmony, and Counter- 
point; Modulation, Rhythm, Canon, Fugue Voices, and Instruments ; 
together with Exercises on ‘Harmony, an ndix of Examination 
Papers, and a copious Index and Sheoney of Musical Terms. 


MUSIC, A CONCISE HISTORY of, from the 
Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present Time. For 
the Use of Students. By Rev. H.G. BONAVIA HUNT, B.Mus. 
Oxon., Warden of Trinity College, London, and Lecturer on 
Musical ww in the same College. Sixth Edition, Revised. 
Feap. 8v0, 38. 


FORMULAE, ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL. 
A the Rev. T. W. OPENSHAW, M.A., Assistant-Master at Bristol 
Grammar School. (Shortly. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ARITHMETIC: a Manual of 

{mproved } Methods of W orking 1 of the more Advanced Rules, 

n Proportion, Vulgar Fractions, 

Per-centages, Averaging of Rates, and Scales of Notation; and an 

Ap ndix of Examination Papers, with Auswers. By the Rev. 
PRUNTER, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 





| FRENCH PRIMER. Elemen 





FRENCH AND GERMAN 
CLASS-BOOKS. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., Bachelier-ts-Lettres of the Uni 
versity of France. Ninth’Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


French Grammar 
and Exercises. By Rev. A. ©. CLAPIN, M.A. Fifth Edition. 
Feap. 8yo, 1s. 


PRIMER of FRENCH PHILOLOGY. With Ex- 


ercises for Public Schools. By the Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A. 
Second Edition. 1s. 


GASC’S DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
ERSLISH LANGUAGES. With w ponsts of 15,000 New Words, 
Sentences, &c., hitherto un ublishe New Edition, complete in 
1 yol. english _—— aud Frengh- > demy 8vo, 1s. oe S 
(formerly 2 vols., 25s.). Prosp with pages, sen 
post-free on application. 


GASC’S POCKET DICTIONARY for SCHOOLS 


or FRAVELADED. Thirty-fifth Thousand. 4s.; or 2 vols., neat 
leatherette, 5s. 





— GRAMMAR for Ri ary SCHOOLS. 
By the Rey. A. ©. CLAPIN, tod yy Ft HOLL-MUL — 
Reittent Wkety at the Bruton iiss: 

Feap., 28. 6d. 


GERMAN PRIMER. With Exercises. By Rev. 
A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., B.-¢s-1.., Examiner in French 
for the Uxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Boant. 
0, 1s. 


MATTOS Con for roe RMAN PROSE OOMPOSI- 


ot Nome ¢§ “wr en eiere Basti 
with Ces. 10) 
duction. rama Dr. BUCH ite IM. Professor 


an tare? 
College, Examinet London 
ps ae — tnd. Tees sit ee eat 


WORTFOLGE ; or, Rules and Exercises = Ge 


Sentences. With a V. 
PREDERICK” dn ee D.Lit. .A. London; 


ny; t' 
Council and Fellow of University’ bolle , London ; Mspier is 
in Mill Hill Feap. 8vo, ls. 


ITALIAN PRIMER. With Rpeccione. 


By Rev. 
A.C. CLAPIN, M.A. Foap. 8vo, 1s 


Un a few dave. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


Carefully Edited, with English Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory 
and Renderings of Difficult Idiomatic Expressions, for 
Use in Schools. Feap. 8vo. 


SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Complete 
Edited by Dr. A. BUGCHHEIM, Professor of German in King’s 
College, don. Fifth Edition. 6s.6d. In 2 parts, each 3s. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S at AID of ORLEANS. By Dr. 


WAGNER. 3s. 64 
SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART. By V. Kasryer, 


Professor at Queen's College, Harley Street. 3s. 


GOETHE’S HERMANN und DOROTHEA. 
Edited by E. BELL, M.A., and E. WOLFEL. 2s. 6d 


GERMAN BALLADS from UHLAND, GOETHE, 
and SCHILLER. By ©. L. BIELEFELD. as. 6d. 


CHARLES XII. po Voltaire. By L. Drapery. 
Third Edition, Revi 


FENELON’S AVENTURES de 
By C. J, DELILLE. Second Edition. 4s. 6d 


LAMARTINE’S Le TAILLEUR des PIERRES 
de SAINT POINT. Edited by JAMES BOIELLE, B.-¢s-L., 
French Master, Dulwich College. Feap. 8yo, 38. (dn afew days. 


SAINTINE’S PICCIOLA. By Dr. Dvusvc. 


Thirteenth Thousand. 1s. 6d. 


ent ELEMAQUE. 


SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE, By 
. A. GASC. Fifteenth Edition. 3s. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


ALARIC. WATTS: 
A Narrative of his Life. 


By his Son, 
ALARIC ALFRED WATTS. - 
Associated with the Literature and Art of the 

half of the century, the Life of Alaric Watts will be 
found to contain interesting and valuable facts, remi- 
niscences, and — ondence, mene unpublished, of 
and concernin is friends among the poets and painters 
of that day—o Galeries Wordsworth, Southey, Hoot, 
among the former; of Lesli lie, Consta stable Etty, D 
Roche, Ary Scheffer, Deveria, among the ‘latter, 


THE COURT of the 
TUILERIES: 


From the Restoration to the _ i 
Flight of Louis Philippe- 
By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE iApE JACKSON, 
Author of “ Old Paris,” &c. 
In 2 vols., large crown 8vo, with Portraits, 248. 
(Neat wee 


RACECOURSE AND 
COVERT-SIDE. 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
Author of | Moe Sketches in the Hunting Field, ” &¢. 
1 vol., 15s. 
“Usually the cover of a book on sports is the most 
attractive of it, so there seemed nothing left to 
hope for in this instance; but, when we opened the 
book, we found it to be a glorious exception to the 
generst rule. In the Sirah pisge, the type is excellent ; 
the illustrations LA John Sturgess are capital. 
many huntin; d racing books the pictures are 
¢ one conventions! ty type, but here we ve we 
originality of subject. In 
son’s present work, we * will” only say that it is bright, 
lively, and free from oe . and that we fully expect 
it to be popular.”’—Saturda eview. 


Third Edition, now a price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY contains, besides other Articles, 
Two New Serial Stories— 


PERIL, 
y JESSIE FOTHERGILL, Author of “The First 
Violin,” &e.; and 


ZERO, 


By One of the Most Popular Writers of the Day. _ 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SENIOR 
PARTNER,” &c. 


SUSAN DRUMMOND. 


Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of “ Be Mystery in Palace Gardens,” &c. 


8 vols., crown 8vo. (Just ready. 














BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOOING O’T.” 


THE EXECUTOR. 


wy Thre. ae. Author of “ Her Dearest 
ee,” &. vo 

“The popularity of this writer is so great that we 
recollect hearing of a lunching party for young girls, 
fourteen in number, where an empty chair, flower- 
crowned, was_ set at table in honour of Trafford, the 
hero of ‘The Woving O’t.’’’—Boston Literary World. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SAPPHIRE CROSS.” 


WINIFRED POWER. By Joyce 


ARRELL. 3 vols. 


MISS MONTGOMERY’S STORIES. 


Just published, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE BLUE VEIL. 


Other Works by this Popular Writer are :— 


THROWN TOGETHER. 6s. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 6s. 
SEAFORTH. 6s. 
THWARTED. 5s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLIN TREET 
Publishers in Ondinany to Tine Minha the Queen. 








DAVID NUTT’S 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


8. Athanasius on the Incarnation. Edited by the Rev. 
A. ROBERTSON, s8vo, cloth, 3s, 


FRENCH. 
Badois’ New Practical French Grammar. 


Edition, Improved. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.—KEY, cluth, 2s. 

Bartels’ Modern . Conversations in English 
and French, New Edition. 1%mo, cloth, Is. 6d, 
urchill.—French Exercises, for the Elementary ( Classes 
of Mariborough College. (In the press. 


Eve and Baudiss._French Grammar, for the Use of 
12mo, cloth, 4s. 


Wellington College. Fifth Edition, Enlarged. 
The Same.—Accidence (separately). 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
French and German Selections for Translation at 


SIGHT, for the Use of Wellington College. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Jeaffreson’s Short Exercise Book, adapted to Wellington 


College on Grammar, Second Edition. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 


Mignet— .—Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise. 
clo! 


to’s French Conversation Grammar. 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d.—KEY to ditto, 2s. 


Otto’s Materials for Translating English into French. 


12mo, boards, 
Ploetz’s Saennel of'French Literature. 


cloth, 7s, 6d 
Roche.—Les Poetes Frangais. 12mo, neat cloth, 6s. 
Roche.—Les Prosateurs Frangais. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Ruhle’s French Examination Papers. Third Edition. 


8vo, cloth, 5s, 


Souvestre.— Contes. 
and Explanatory, by Kev. A. JESSOP?P. Fifth Edition. 
cloth, 2«, 

Tourrier’s Juvenile French Grammar. 


Eaition, 16mo, cloth, 


Tourrier’s French as it is Spoken. 


Thousand, Cloth, Is. 
GERMAN. 
Bartels’ Modern Linguist. Conversations in English, 


French, and German, New Edition, Square |6mo, cloth ueat, 2s. 6d. 


The Same in English and German (only). New 


Edition. 18mo, cloth, is. 6d, 
Copy-Books (German). Nos.1—8. 4d. each. 


Eulenstein’s German G: Sixth Edition. 12mo, 
cloth, 4s,—EXEKCISES to ditto, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Eve’s School German Grammar. Uniform with the 
Wellington College Freuch Grawmur, New Edition, areal 
Enlarged and thoroughly Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


Freundenberg, W.—New Practical German Method. 
Part l —Grammar and Exercises. 12mo, cloth, 2s. Part I1.—Keader. 
12mo, cloth, 3s, 

Froembling’s Elements of the German Language. 


Fifth Edition. Crowa vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Grimm’s Funf Marchen aus der 1001 Nacht. 


Edition, With Vocabulary by J. V. DUNN. 1émo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
eimann’s Fifty Lessons on the Elements of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE, Fourth Edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


Heimann’s Materials for Translating English _into 


GERMAN, Fourth Edition, 2 parts in | vol., '2mo, cloth, 5s. 6d 
to ditto, by ERDMANN, supplied only to Teachers at 3s. 6d. net. 


Heimann’s First German Reader. Second Edition. 


12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Heimann’s Introduction Reg the Study of the German 


AULHOKe. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
imann’s Declension ~ German Substantives. 


Second Kdition, 12mo, cioth, Is. 


Mullins’ (W.E.) Elementary German Exercises, for 


the Use of Mariborough Vollege. Second Edition. 1|2mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Ollendorff’s German Method. wt, H. W. Dutcrsrn. 
New Edition. 12mo, cloth, 5s, 64.—KEY, 3s. 


Otto’s German Conversation Grammar. Twentieth 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, 5s, 6d.—KEY to ditto, Fifteenth Edition, 2s. 


Otto’s Elementary German;}Grammar. Crown 8vo, 


boards, 2s. 
Otto’s First German Book. 12mo, boards, 2s 
Otto’s Materials for Translating English into 


GERMAN, 2 parts, 12mo, boards, each 3s.—Kt Y to Part 1., boards, 2s. 
Otto’s German Reader. 3 parts, 12mo, boards, each 3s. 
Riihle.— German Examination Papers. Fourth Edition. 

vo, cloth, 4s, 
ks’ Practical German Grammar. 

Edition. 1%mo, cluth, 6s, 

Tiarks’ Introductory German Grammar, with Reader 
and Exercises. Fifteenth Editon. imu, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


’ Progressive German Reader. Twelfth Edition. 
i2mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Tiarks’ Exercises for Writing German. 


Edition, 12mo, cioth, 3s,—KEY, |2mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Wittich’s @ German Grammar. Tenth Edition. 
clot 


Wittich’s German for Beginners. New Edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s.—KEY, 


Wittich’s rsacwanel Tales for Beginners. 


Edition. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
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Third 


12mo, 


Eighth 


Crown 8vo, 


Edited, with Notes, Grammatical 
Crown 8vo, 


Eleventh 


Thirty-fourth 


New 


Nineteenth 


Sixteenth 


12mo, 


Twenty-third 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. 


GUIDE to ART ILLUSTRATION. 


AN HISTORICAL and PRACTICAL GUIDE to 
ART ILLUSTRATION in connexion with BOOKS, 
PERIODICALS, and GENERAL DECORATION. 
With numerous 8: 
some in Colours. HIRLEY HODSON, 
F. , Author ot “A History of ty Printing 
Trade Charities,” 


REMINISCENCES of TRAVEL in 


RICA, and_EGYPT. By 
R With Ilustrations by 
E. C. Mountfort. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A VOYAGE ROUND GREAT 


BRITAIN. With Short Views of Aberdeen, Bal- 
moral, Leith, Edinburgh, Kincardine, Stirling, St. 
Valéry-en-Caux, Fécamp. Havre. and Paris. By 
Captain 0 HARGREAVES, F.A.S. 2nd 
L.R.V. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





Second Edition, nearly ready. 


VOICE, SONG, and SPEECH: a 


malate Manual for Singers and Speakers, from 
fom ombined View of Surgeon and Teacher. By 
LENNOX BROWNE, F.R.C.S.E., and EMI 
BEHNKE. Numerous Woodcuts and Photo- 
graphs. Medium 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICAL ART, 


ANDRE’S FABRICATION of VOLATILE and FAT 
VARNISHES. From the German by Ws. T. Brannrt. 
Tilustrated. 12mo, 12s. 6d. 

ARLOT’S COACH-PAINTING. From the French by A. A. 
Fssqesrt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ASHTON’S (F. T.) DESIGNING FANCY COTTON and 
WOOLLEN CLOTHS. Illustrated. Folio, 50s 

BAILEY’S (J. M.) THE BOOK of ENSILAGE. 8vo, 5s. 

BARLOW’S (A.) WEAVING by HAND and POWER. 
Illustrated. New Edition. Royal 8vo, 25s. 

BIRD'S (F. J.) PRACTICAL DYER’S COMPANION. 170 
Illustrations. 8vo, 42s. 

CRISTIANI’S (R. 8.) SOAPS and CANDLES: a Technical 
Treatise ; Fats and Oils. 8vo, 42s 

CRISTIANI’S (R. 8S.) PERFUMERY and KINDRED 
ARTS. Illustrated. Royal 8vo, 25s. 

DUPLAIS and MACKENNIE’S DISTILLATION of AL- 
COHOLIC LIQUORS. Illustrated. 8vo, 42s. 

EDWARDS’S (E.) PRACTICAL STEAM ENGINEER’S 
GUIDE. Illustrated. 12mo, 12s, 6d. 

EDWARDS’S MODERN AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

GORDON’S (J. E. H.) PHYSICAL TREATISE on ELEC- 
TRICITY and MAGNETISM. Second Edition. Illus- 
trated. 2 vols., 42s. 

ea. (A.) MANUFACTURE of METALLIC 

LLOYS. Translated by A. A. Fsasquzr. Crown 





ng 14s, 
HOFFER’S (R.) PRACTICAL TREATISE on CAOUT- 
yy and GUTTA-PERCHA, Illustrated. 12mo, 
8. 
HOFMANN’S (C.) PAPER-MAKING inall its BRANCHES. 
With Plates and Engravings. 4to, 84s. 

LOCK’S SULPHURIC ACID. Illustrated. 4to, 52s. 6d. 

OVERMAN’S (W.) MOULDER and FOUNDER’S GUIDE 
(in IRON). Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

RIFFAULT, VERGNAUD, and TOUSSAINT’S MANU- 

FACTURE of COLOURS for PAINTING. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

ROSE’S (JOSHUA) MECHANICAL DRAWING SELF- 
TAUGHT. Illustrated. 8vo, 16s. 

ROSE’S (J.) PRACTICAL MACHINIST. With 200 En- 
gravings. New Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

SHOCK’S (W. H.) STEAM BOILERS: their Construction 
and Management. 4to, 78s. 6d, 

THAUSING’S (J. E.) THEORY and PRACTICE of the 
PREPARATION of MALT and FABRICATION of 
BEER. Translated by W. T. Branyr. LIllustrated. 
8vo, 45s. 

TOLHAUSEN’S (A.) TECHNOLOGICAL GERMAN, 
ENGLISH, and FRENCH DICTIONARY. 3 parts, 
crown 8vo, 9s. each ; Supplementary Volume, 3s. 6d. 

WAHL’S GALVANOPLASTIC MANIPULATIONS, Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, 35s, 

WARE’S (LEWIS 8.) SUGAR BEET and BEET SUGAR 
INDUSTRY in EUROPE. Long 8vo, 2i1s. 

YEAR’S ART, 1884: a Concise Epitome. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
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LITERATURE. 


Lectures and Notes on Shakspere and other 
English Poets. By Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. Now first collected by T. Ashe. 
(Bell.) 


Writtne to Allsop in 1821, Coleridge says 
that he has already the written materials and 
contents (‘‘ requiring only to be put together, 
and needing no other change, whether of 
omission, addition, or correction, than the 
mere act of arranging brings with it”’) for a 
History of the English Drama, including a 
dissertation on the characteristics of Shak- 
spere’s works, a critical review of each of his 
plays, and a critique on the works of Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Mas- 
singer. ‘‘This work,” he says, ‘‘ with every 
art of compression, amounts to three volumes 
of about five hundred pages each.’ It is 
possible that many Coleridgeans will agree 
with Mr. Ashe in regarding this statement as 
a marvel of self-deception. It is equally 
possible that some Coleridgeans will not con- 
sider it so very wide of the truth. Coleridge 
was clearly referring to ‘‘the loose papers 
and commonplace or memorandum books” 
which had served him for at least three 
courses of lectures. That the notes made 
for each course were often very full is suffi- 
ciently proved by the mass of matter edited 
in the Remains by H. N. Coleridge. That 
the original notes from which H. N. Coleridge 
printed may have been still more full is an 
inference fairly deducible from the method 
of their presentment; that they must have 
been almost as copious as the entire text of 
the lectures themselves, if written out as 
delivered, is obvious enough from Coleridge’s 
own account of his mode of preparation. In 
his letter to Britton, as well as in other 
letters, Coleridge says that it was his habit, 
during a course of lectures, to employ the 
intervening days in collecting and digesting 
materials, and the day of the lecture he 
usually devoted to the consideration, what 
of the mass before him was ‘best fitted to 
answer the purposes of a lecture.” Of the 
material thus collected he employed on the 
platform only that portion which seemed most 
likely to keep the audience awake and in- 
terested during the delivery and to leave a 
sting behind it. What did not scem fitted 
for the purposes of a lecture went, we pre- 
sume, into ‘‘ the commonplace or memorandum 
books” out of which the projected History of 
the English Drama was to be compiled. It 
may be objected to this method of accounting 
for a greater body of notes than we possess, 
that Coleridge, in the Britton letter, is 
alluding to a purely mental process of “ col- 
lecting and digesting materials.” It may be 





pretation of Coleridge’s words that he subse- 
quently says : 

‘*T take far, far more pains than would go to 
the set composition of a lecture, both by read- 
ing and meditation ; but for the words, illustra- 
tions, &c., I know almost as little as any one 
of the audience . . . what they will be five 
minutes before the lecture begins.” 

It may further be urged that among the 
remaining records of the lectures there are 
many which speak with surprise of the lec- 
turer as being unaided in his “ unhesitating 
and uninterrupted fluency” by any notes. 
This, however, fails to disturb the clear fact 
that Coleridge’s mode of preparation was 
actually to write out at full length the results 
of his reflections on points arising out of his 
subjects. That he used the memoranda so 
prepared again and again in various ways, we 
know; that on each fresh opportunity for 
employing them he added to them materially, 
we also know. Moreover, we have no reason 
to suppose that Coleridge did not intend to 
incorporate those portions of his published 
writings which had direct bearing on his 
comprehensive scheme. All this leads us to 
doubt if Coleridge’s letter to Allsop in 1821 
is much of a self-deception. 

Although we are told that the written 
materials already existing in 1821 required 
only to be put together, and needed no change, 
whether of omission, addition, or correction, 
it is not to be hoped that any Coleridgean 
will ever compile a History of the English 
Drama out of Coleridge’s notes as we find 
them. The public could hardly tolerate such 
a wholesale breaking-up of connected writings 
as the author himself probably had in con- 
templation. It is conceivable that an in- 
genious editor might make some intelligible 
scheme out of the lectures and fragmentary 
notes if he were free to handle them at his 
pleasure; but the scheme would necessarily 
be his scheme, and not Coleridge’s, and the 
History that might result from it would be his 
History with Coleridge’s elucidatory com- 
ments. The utmost that it was possible 
to do with the material as it exists Mr. Ashe 
seems to have done. He has given us 
Collicr’s transcripts from the lectures of 
1811-12, together with the reports of the 
same lectures published in the Times and 
Morning Chronicle; the notes from the Remains, 
judiciously classified; Mr. Carwardine’s Memo- 
randa (only too slight) of the lectures of 
1818; extracts from Crabb Robinson’s Diary ; 
the passages from the Friend, the Biographia 
Literaria, and the Table Talk which deal 
with Shakspere and other English poets; 
and, finally, the reports of the Bristol lectures 
of 1813 from the forgotten pages of the 
Bristol Gazette. The reports of the lectures 
on Milton delivered in Bristol in 1814 have 
not been recovered. The arrangement of this 
matter is good, and it is often brightened by 
happy references to parallel passages; in 
short, it is hardly likely that anything better 
will ever be done with the material. We 
now possess in a single volume almost the 
whole body of Coleridge’s writings on Shak- 
spere. More than this we cannot expect. 

Mr. Ashe is a believer in the Collier trans- 
cripts. A few words on the old “cookery” 


controversy may not here be out of place. 
The story of the controversy is this :—In 





put forth as evidence in fayour of this inter- 


1854, Mr. Collier wrote to Votes and Queries 





saying it had recently been his good fortune 
to find his original short-hand notes of the 
lectures on Shakspere and Milton delivered 
by Coleridge so far back as the year 1812. 
He then printed in the same journal a few 
excerpts from his notes. Two years later Mr. 
Collier published his entire records as the 
exact words of Coleridge, taken down from 
the lecturer’s lips. The transcripts provoked 
an anonymous pamphlet, entitled Literary 
Cookery, which discussed the disparity in 
the dates of the Coleridge prospectus as given 
by Mr. Collier and by Mr. Gillman. Mr. 
Collier wrote in explanation, and in doing so 
he certainly seemed to shuftle, or at least to 
bungle over his facts. The unknown writer 
accused Mr. Collier, mainly on the score of 
chronology, of deliberate concoction and down- 
right fraud. Eighteen months afterwards Mr. 
Collier made an affidavit affirming the truth 
of his statements, and intending to ground 
upon it a criminal action for libel against the 
author of the pamphlet, who was by this 
time known to be the late A. E. Brac. The 
affidavit was printed in a pamphlet; but it 
was speedily withdrawn from publication, 
and, for reasons not stated, the law pro- 
ceed ings were stopped. Then the author 
of Literary Cookery published a volume 
entitled Collier, Coleridge, and Shakspeare, 
the argument, so far as it concerned the 
Coleridge lectures, being again based prin- 
cipally upon anachronisms. We supposed 
that this controversy had passed into the 
obscurity in which the Ossian and Ireland 
controversies lie buried. The comments that 
have been made since the recent death of Mr. 
Collier show that the discussion has almost as 
much vitality as ever. 

The two-edged tool of chronology was really 
the only thing by which Mr. Collier's trans- 
cripts were discredited. Mr. Collier had made 
Coleridge speak in his sixth lecture of Sir 
Humphry Davy—a designation which, though 
afterwards so familiar, did not exist in 1811-12. 
The twelfth lecture, as advertised in the 
Times, was to be on Shakspere and Milton, 
and Milton did not appear in Mr. Collier’s 
reports. If there were much graver objections 
than these, we have failed to lay hold of them. 
The objections, indeed, so far as they had any 
force or value, were, as we say, chronological. 
Let it be admitted at once that Mr. Collier 
did not make a plausible appearance in his 
attempts to explain his dates. But when we 
come to the only question worth five minutes’ 
consideration—that, namely, of whether these 
lectures put forth by Collier are his or Cole- 
ridge’s—we see no difficulty whatever. A 
Coleridgean having no absorbing interest in 
dates, and believing, with Butler, that ‘‘ correct 
information ” of that description ‘is the least 
part of education,” must surely regard it as 
inconceivable that any other Coleridgean can 
have had a moment’s doubt on the subject. 
Mr. Ashe verifies the Collier transcripts by 
the Zimes and Morning Chronicle reports, which 
bear a gencral resemblance to them, and by 
extracts from the Diary of Crabb Robinson ; 
but in truth the internal evidence in favour 
of their authenticity is overwhelming. Let 
us touch on a few parallelisms. In Collier’s 
transcript of the first lecture there is a long 
passage on the causes of false criticism. 
Equivalents to this passage may be found in 





those chaps. ii. and xxi. of the Biographt 
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Literaria with which TI have elsewhere 
dealt at length. The transcript of the 
second lecture may be compared, as Mr. Ashe 
points out, with ‘“‘The Drama generally and 
Public Taste’? in the lectures and notes of 
1818. That portion of the second lecture 
which says that Shakspere’s judgment is more 
to be admired than any of his other great 
powers and qualifications may be placed side 
by side with the note to chap. ii. of the 
Biographia Literaria, in which Coleridge 
speaks of having made this very point in 
one of his public lectures. The definition of 
poetry in this second lecture is an amplifica- 
tion of the homely definition in the Zable 
Talk. What is said in the sixth lecture on 
Shakspere’s mcthod of making his characters 
typical may be found, with some modification, 
in the Friend. Compare the seventh lecture 
with chap. xv. of the Biographia Literaria. 
The passage on the Nurse in “ Romeo and 
Juliet” has its equivalent in chap. xvii. of the 
Biographia Literaria. What is said in the 
same lecture on the peculiar charm of Field- 
ing corresponds with what is said on that 
subject in the Zable Talk. Now, the obvious 
rejoinder to any defence of the Collier trans- 
cripts based on parallelisms like these is 
that they show that the lectures are Cole- 
ridgean, not necessarily Coleridge’s. Further, 
that the fact of passages in the lectures having 
parallels in Coleridge’s authenticated writings 
rather militates against their genuineness. 
Not so, however. Coleridge, like some other 
meditative men, had the constant habit of 
repeating himself. He had a marvellous 
memory, but it could not be tabulated. He 
reproduced his own ideas, and often his own 
words. He sometimes reproduced other 
people’s ideas and other people’s words, but 
that is another matter, and only of interest 
here as a side light. Lf we are to allow that 
Collier deliberately concocted these lectures 
out of Coleridge’s published writings we are 
bound to accredit him with a thousand times 
more ingenuity, not to speak of taste, know- 
ledge, and even originality, than he was 
otherwise known to possess. 

The Bristol lectures, as here given from the 
Bristol Gazette, do not seem to possess any 
special value; but none the less are our 
thanks due to Mr. George, of Bristol, for 
having rescued them. 

There is a further point that deserves men- 
tion. A notion was abroad in Coleridge’s time 
that, though you purchased tickets for a course 
of his lectures, it was possible that you would 
never hear half of them, and that, while you 
were sitting at the Royal Institution, or else- 
where, waiting for the lecturer, that gentle- 
man, ‘‘ with a little of his accustomed pro- 
crastination,” might be sitting in the parlour 
of some neighbouring tavern pondering on 
Kant or Hartley and a pot of ale. This 
niotion still survives. A recent writer tells us 
that Coleridge had no conception of the 
sanctity of a pledged word, and that he often 
took single pounds in charity when he might 
have earned hundreds by honest labour. This 
ig an imputation of the grossest falseness, and 
is of itself proof enough that Coleridge’s Life 
has never been properly written, and that his 
character has never been understood. Cole- 
ridgé was not at any period a reckless 
Bohethian. The truth is that he often kept 
hi8 lectuting engagements at the gravest risk 





to his health. He appears to have been 
ill throughout the period of the Bristol lec- 
tures of 1813 and 1814. Writing (about the 
time of the Milton lectures) to Cottle, Cole- 
ridge says: ‘‘An erysipelatous complaint, of 
an alarming nature, has rendered me barely 
able to attend and go through my lectures.” 
His health was not much better during the 
lectures of 1818. Crabb Robinson’s Diary 
says: ‘Jany. 27th. An exceedingly bad cold 
rendered his voice scarcely audible.” Again : 
“Feby. 10th. Coleridge apparently ill.” 
Writing on January 28 of the same year to 
Allsop, Coleridge says : 
‘* Your friendly letter was first delivered to me 
at the lecture-room door on yesterday evening, 
ten minutes before the lecture, and my spirits 
were so sadly depressed by the circumstance of 
my hoarseness that I was literally incapable of 
reading it.” 
It is needless to go farther in order to show 
that Coleridge was so far from deficient in 
regard for the sanctity of a pledged word that 
he often kept his promise to his audience when 
his best friends could not have wished him to 
do so. Coleridge’s health was never at any 
time robust; and to the frailties ordinaril 
incident to the student life he added a liability 
to prolonged periods of mental depression. 
To alleviate this depression he took opium; 
and no doubt it sometimes happened that, 
when haunted by the fiend that too frequently 
possessed him, he broke his lecturing engage- 
ments. The defalcations were, however, never 
so numerous as is commonly supposed, and we 
have small reason to believe that they were 
ever the result of indolent neglect. Occasion- 
ally they were due to causes not less than 
tragic. Health was a serious thing to a 
lecturer who depended for his effects largely 
on the inspiration of the moment. It isnever 
so serious a factor where a lecture is a written 
essay, and the lecturer a reader of that essay. 
Coleridge knew that, to him, health, while he 
was on the platform, was a very vital matter, 
and he took all proper care to preserve it. 
During the delivery of one course of lectures 
he had a servant to follow him about the 
streets with the express mission of prevent- 
ing his buying opium. We trust Mr. Traill’s 
forthcoming Life of Coleridge will show (what 
is the clear fact, but has never yet been stated) 
that Coleridge was a good deal of a stoic. 

T. Hatz Carve. 








The Cruise of the Falcon: a Voyage to South 
America in a 30-ton Yacht. By E. F. 
Knight. In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Tas would have proved a much more at- 
tractive work had its contents been condensed 
into a single volume, instead ,of being ex- 
panded into two octavos of about three 
hundred pages each. As it is, the really 
interesting and even original portions, of 
which there is no lack, are diluted by so 
much trite and commonplace stuff that the 
book cannot as a whole be described as 
pleasant reading. But, apart from wearisome 
accounts of ‘‘irreproachable luncheons,” “ ex- 
cellent dinners,” ‘exorbitant bills,” trivial 
incidents, purposeless dialogue, and nearly 
a whole chapter of mere ‘‘log” (the perusal 
of which is like eating sawdust), the general 
effect is seriously marred by a constant effort 


to be funny, and by some curious and irri- 





tating tricks of style. At Bahia a “store ” 
is entered, and some bottled beer consumed, 
which is described as having “dealings with 
sundry bottles with triangular red hicro- 
glyphics on them.” This may serve as an 
average specimen of the ‘‘ funny style.” The 
‘tricky style” is marked by a constant in- 
version of subject and predicate, sometimes 
producing quite a ludicrous offect. Thus: 
‘A casual pedagogue he!” “A hot place is 
this Praya;” ‘‘a lovely little corner of earth 
to pass a lazy time in is this islet of Pagucta ;” 
and soon. But, setting aside these failings 
and foibles, the work is by no means devoid 
of literary merit ; and those familiar with the 
peculiar woodland scenery of South America 
will admit that it has seldom been more truth- 
fully and vividly described than in the sub- 
joined passage :— 


‘“‘The most thoughtless man is strangely awed 
and impressed by this gigantic and mysterious 
nature that appeals at once to his every sense, 
Like a cataract of sound ring out around him 
the manifold new and terrible noises of solitude. 
The strident cries of rainbow birds, the angry, 
hoarse shriek of others, the fearful wail of 
various beasts, the shrill ear-piercing song of 
cicala, and, at times, a fearful crash in the 
unseen depths of the woods as of thunder, that 
hushes all that noisy life for a moment—it is the 
fall of some ancient giant of the woods, a huge 
tree, dead long ages ago, but only now break- 
ing its way through the dense growth around 
it to the ground. Most impressive is this teem- 
ing life, vegetable and animal, but not human, 
for nature here is too great and rank for man. 
Here life springs up fierce and monstrous, 
drawn up from the warm alluvial swamp by the 
all compelling sun of the tropics. One can almost 
imagine that his senses perceive—that he hears 
the tremendous flow of sap, the intense genera- 
tion, a growth so great and rapid that it goes 
beyond death itself. The great tree outstrips 
itself, and while one half is green and full of life, 
the other is rotten anddead. Strange creepers, 
with metallic-lustred leaves, wreath round 
skeleton branches with their graceful festoons 
—a life reckless, profligate, despising death, 
familiar with and embracing it on its way. 
Out of leprous-looking tangles of rotten trunks 
and leaves spring in horrible contrast the 
ghoul-like plants feeding on decay, rich, rank, 
gaudy of colour. The tree endeavours to force 
its way for life to the upper light and air above 
the dark smothering growth. So for sixty feet 
it puts out no leaves, but employs all its 
strength to rise upwards to the open heavens, 
where at last it sends forth branches to breathe 
the fresh winds and feel the bright sun. Then 
the parasitic creeper from below ascends the 
tree, fighting also for the light and air, and 
winds round the trunk and branch till it chokes 
its helpmate and they both die. Among this 
vigorous life death meets one at every step. 
Plant and animal prey on each other and live 
by death. The vulture awaits it on the tree- 
tops, the wild beasts below crouching in the 
jungle ; all are on their guard, each preying on 
another, each fearing a greater. It is every- 
where— pestilence is in the air, the hectic berries 
are poisonous, the rare savage of these wilds 
knows not what security is. He steals with 
stealthy, fearsome steps through the confused 
growth, uncertain what next danger he will 
suddenly come upon, what hideous reptile, 
what new death, lurking among the brilliant 
flowers ”’ (ii. 96). 

It will be seen from this that the cruise 
was not confined to the Atlantic seaboard. 
On the contrary, its distinctive feature was @ 
five months’ expedition up the great head- 
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streams of the River Plate as far as Asuncion 
on the Paraguay, some 1,300 miles from the 
coast. In these wild sub-tropical regions, 
never before visited by an English yachtsman, 
some novel experiences are met with, as in 
Gran Chaco while navigating a large lagoon 
near Paraguay, when the vessel became, 
not ice-bound, but “lily bound.” As it 
lay at anchor during a calm, the camelotas 
floating down in myriads got foul of the 
chains, and gradually accumulating, formed 
round about the yacht 


“one great island of beautiful lilies in leaf, in 
flower and fruit. Finding that these were 
causing us to drag our anchors, we left off 
hanging over the bows, ‘living up to the pre- 
cious things,’ and, waxing unaesthetic, com- 
menced to ruthlessly cut them away with cut- 
lasses and hatchets, a long and tedious process.” 
Here also an opportunity was afforded of 
verifying the statement that the curious pavo 
birds will remain quietly perched on a tree to 
be shot in detail, if the sportsman is fortunate 
enough to knock one over before the flock 
takes wing. 

An interesting account is given of the 
present social and political state of Paraguay 
and its heroic Guarani inhabitants, who appear 
to show no signs of recovery from the 
disastrous war waged by Lopez against his 
powerful Brazilian and Argentine neighbours. 
But, although the country seems to have no 
future, ‘‘her people dance and sing and weave 
garlands of flowers in the sunshine; like the 
practical epicureans that they are.” 

Several well-written chapters are devoted 
to a graphic account of a long ride across the 
Argentine States to the remote province of 
Tucuman, the ‘‘Eden of South America,” 
over 1,100 miles from the coast. During this 
expedition good opportunities were afforded 
of studying the present condition of the 
Pampas lands and their wild Gaucho inhabit- 
ants. But it requires no small amount of 
credulity to accept some of the astounding 
instances of the preternatural sagacity of 
these semi-nomad children of the prairie. 
Two Englishmen, we are told, were once 
sleeping in a lone hut, when one of them, 
hearing a noise in the bush, hurriedly put on 
the wrong boots in the dark, and went out 
with his gun in the hope of getting a shot at 
some nightly prowler. In the morning his 
Gaucho servant said to him, ‘‘ What did you 
think there was in the bush when you went 
out last night, Sefior?”’ ‘‘ Howdo you know 
I went out?” ‘I saw the marks of boots in 
the ground, not your boots, but your friend’s ; 
but it was your tread!” 

But space will allow no more than the 
briefest allusion to the venal judges, dis- 
reputable clergy, visiting saints, mediaeval 
systems of torture still in vogue, the 
teeming insect life, the ‘‘Colorado bichos” 
and locusts, the weird forests of giant cacti, 
the Quichua-speaking Spanish communities, 
the clever Bolivian ‘‘collas” or medicine- 
men, the concave roads, crazy ferry-boats, 
and other varied sights and scenes of this 
strange borderland between civilisation and 
barbarism. 

On the return voyage, a visit was paid to 
the almost unknown islet of Trinidad east 
from Rio de Janeiro, abounding in tame fish, 
still tamer water-fowl, and horrible land-crabs, 
but destitute of all other animal life. In- 





cluding this episode, and a diversion to British 
Guiana and Barbados, where the yacht was 
laid up, the cruise and land journey, extend- 
ing over a period of twenty months, from 
August 1880 to April 1881, covered altogether 
a distance of some 22,000 miles, a sufficiently 
noteworthy performance for a yaw] of eighteen 
tons register, manned by a crew of four 
amateurs and a cabin-boy. A. H. Keay. 








Maria Edgeworth. By Helen Zimmern. 
‘‘Eminent Women” Series. (W. H. 
Allen. ) 


Few literary women have possessed more 
genuine pretensions to eminence than Maria 
Edgeworth, and her right to a place in Mr. 
Ingram’s series may not be disputed. For 
many years of her long life she was indeed 
pre-eminent. From nearly all her contem- 
poraries her works received unmeasured 
applause, while she herself was prodigiously 
caressed by society. This success was owing 
in no slight degree to her social gifts, her 
powers of observation and conversation, her 
admirable good sense and serene geniality. 
The story of her life has never before been 
told with such completeness. Miss Zimmern’s 
style is in accord with her subject ; and her 
work is commendably free from digressions, 
skilfully arranged, and well-proportioned. 
There is much that is interesting, even more 
that is attractive, in Maria Edgeworth’s life. 
Her strong life-long affection for her father is 
very charming. It is something even deeper 
and more pathetic than the love Mdme. de 
Staél bore towards her father. Miss Zimmern 
instinctively recognises in this ruling passion 
a biographical fact of primary importance, the 
key-stone of a life not less exemplary in itself 
than fruitful in influencing others. The right 
estimation of this fact may seem a slight 
matter, yet it is on some such fundamental 
truth that all biography, worthy of the title, 
rests. To it may be traced all that is valuable 
in Miss Zimmern’s book, its consistency and 
unity and truth. 

It is to be feared that the present gencra- 
tion does not read Maria Edgeworth. There 
is, perhaps, little cause to regret that her 
fashionable novels and prolix moralities are 
now relegated to the limbo of fossil fiction. 
It is greatly to be deplored, on the other 
hand, that her delightful stories for children, 
so full of happy, artless grace and exquisite 
fancy, should give place to writings in every 
sense inferior. One would hope, too, that the 
humour of Castle Rackrent was as evergreen 
as the shamrock, that the fame of the one 
work of Maria Edgeworth that has never been 
overrated would last beyond our time, and 
that it was still read. Yet it is not easy to 
meet with this admirable book, and few novel- 
readers can give much account of it. Perhaps 
both it and the children’s stories are suffering 
their unmerited share of the retribution of 
time and the reaction from the extreme 
laudation of Almeria and Maneuvring. It 
must be confessed that Miss Zimmern’s criti 
cism of those works is not so sound as her 
excellent estimate of the juvenile series. 
She quotes Macaulay’s well-known commenda- 
tion of The Absentee with the remark, ‘‘ No 
mean authority and no mean praise!” and 
without the faintest reprehension. Like most 
literary men, Macaulay was never less critical 





than when dealing with literary ladies. 
Opportunities to do so were few, and were as 
welcome as a holiday. To him, as to most 
men of the age, it was a surprise that women 
should write so well; and he expressed his 
surprise, not in Johnsonian style, to the effect 
that the marvel lay not in their writing so 
well, but in their writing at all, but with the 
charming extravagance of a school-girl. 
From the choral tribute of contemporary 
hyperbole it is well to turn to Byron’s judg- 
ment of these works, expressed with his 
usual searching insight : ‘“‘ they excite no feel- 
ing, and they leave no love—cxcept for some 
{rish steward or postillion. However, the 
impression of intellect and prudence is pro- 
found, and may be useful.” The value of 
the moral tales is discussed with much keen 
sense by Miss Zimmern. Her final remark 
on their popularity contains an excellent 
apercu :— 


**Like all Miss Edgeworth’s writings, they 
found instant favour, and were translated into 
French and German. With no desire to detract 
from their merits, we cannot avoid the inference 
that this circumstance points to a great lack of 
contemporary foreign fiction of a pure and 
attractive kind,” 


Miss Zimmern is a little prone to exaggerate 
the importance of women’s work in literature. 
It is difficult to restrain a smile when we are 
told that, ‘‘ When the literary history of the 
nineteenth century is written, its historians 
will be amazed to find how important a part the 
contributions of women have played therein ; ” 
and this is observed @ propos of Maria Edge- 
worth and her contemporaries. Surely the 
fact that they played a part is more important 
than the part they played, and the amaze- 
ment of the future historian will be duly 
tempered with the proverbial justice of pos- 
terity. Miss Zimmern’s natural appreciation 
of nineteenth-century literature is combined 
with a little injustice towards the eighteenth 
century. In allusion to the worldliness and 
somewhat low morale of Maria Edgeworth’s 
heroines, who are ever looking out ‘for a 
good establishment,’’ Miss Zimmern remarks : 
‘But, after all, she was teaching only in 
accordance with the superficial philosophy of 
the last century, which led people to found 
their doctrines entirely upon self-interest.” 
In what respect, it may be asked, did they 
differ from the practice of the present century ? 
In another place we read of ‘the crude 
mechanical school of Rousseau,’’ and feel it 
hard that Rousseau’s theories should be in- 
volved in Mr. Edgeworth’s and Thomas Day’s 
clumsy application of them. 

These little blemishes, however, do not 
affect the general excellence of Miss Zim- 
mern’s book, which will do good service to 
literature if it only assist in a revival of Maria 
Edgeworth’s writings and a reconsideration of 
her place in literature. It also furnishes some 
capital little pictures of the home-circle at 
Edgeworthstown and the interesting Lichfield 
society presided over by the amiable and 
accomplished Anna Seward. 

J. Anruvr Buarxre. 
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THREE BOOKS ON JURISPRUDENCE. 


The Institutes of the Law of Nations: a 
Treatise of the Jural Relations of Separate 
Political Communities. By James Lorimer. 
Vol. I. (Blackwood.) 


The Nature of Positive Law. By John Light- 
wood. (Macmillan.) 


The History and Principles of the Civil Law of 
Rome: an Aid to the Study of Scientific 
and Comparative Jurisprudence. By Sheldon 
Amos. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Tue first volume of Prof. Lorimer’s Institutes 
is devoted to international recognition and to 
the normal, or peace, relations of States ; the 
second will treat of their abnormal relations— 
of belligerency and neutrality. The portion 
of the work which has already appeared has 
all the merits of his former books: it is 
written in a clear and vigorous style, it dis- 
plays a wide knowledge of his subject, and it 
is full of bold and independent thought. If 
he could only convert us to his own sturdy 
belief in the law of nature—of which he 
holds all true and valid laws to be the realisa- 
tion—we should feel that he had swept away 
half the difficulties of the subject. His aim 
is ‘‘to place International Law on deeper and 
more stable foundations than comity or con- 
vention.” In his view, recognition is not an 
act of courtesy or comity, but is a right which 
cannot be jurally withheld; there is no such 
thing as purely conventional law; unnatural 
laws are not laws, extradition is a natural 
duty. The point of view from which Prof. 
Lorimer regards law is in many ways so 
remarkable that we must defer a fuller con- 
sideration of his book till the appearance of 
the second volume. We refer to it at pre- 
sent in connexion with a book of a very 
different character—Mr. Lightwood’s Nature 
of Positive Law. Atthe outset Mr. Lightwood 
and Prof. Lorimer are as far apart as two 
thinkers can well be. The former criticises 
Austin by the light which Sir Henry Maine 
has furnished; in the eyes of the latter the 
progress of the historical method is the rising 
of the tide of empiricism. Yet, travelling by 
different roads, they both arrive at very nearly 
the same conception of jurisprudence. Mr. 
Lightwood defines it ‘‘ as a science which has 
for its ultimate aim the ascertainment of rules 
which shall regulate human relations in ac- 
cordance with the common-sense of Right ;” 
the Law of Nations, according to Prof. 
Lorimer, is ‘‘the law of nature realised in the 
relations of separate nations.” Both agree 
that it is within the province of jurisprudence 
to determine the goodness or the badness of 
laws. And their tests are alike. Mr. Light- 
wood’s test is public opinion, or, where this 
opinion cannot be directly ascertained, utility ; 
and Prof. Lorimer’s law of nature is only a 
glorified utility. They carry out their prin- 
ciples, indeed, with unequal boldness. While 
the one would say that a law which is neither 
popular nor useful is an exceptional pheno- 
menon, the other courageously holds that “a 
private law founded on . . . an erroneous 
interpretation of natural law, however for- 
mally enacted, is not a law at all in the sense 
which attaches to law as falling within the 
scope of the science of jurisprudence.”” When 
so much is being done to improve on Austin, 
it is surely to be regretted that such a back- 
ward step should be made. Jurisprudence 











has been gradually becoming more and more 
clearly defined, but now the fog threatens to 
settle down once more. To say that juris- 
prudence should be confined to the study of 
existing laws, argues Mr. Lightwood, ‘‘ seems 
equivalent to saying that we may, indeed, 
seek to improve the current text-books in 
dynamics, but must not seek to alter their 
substance.”” The analogy is sound on neither 
side. There are hidden phenomena in existing 
systems of law, as there may be hidden forces 
in nature; to discover them, or to give a 
new true explanation of known phenomena, 
is within the province of the jurist, as it is 
within that of the physical philosopher to dis- 
cover existing but unknown facts, or to give 
a new and true explanation of known facts ; 
but beyond this neither may go. We cannot 
allow a jurist finally to decide whether the 
rules of succession to personal property and to 
real property should be made identical, any 
more than we should take the opinion of a 
professor of applied mathematics on the ques- 
tion whether steam engines have benefited the 
human race. Of a hundred things which 
must be considered in deciding whether a law 
is good or bad, such as the temper of the 
people, or the economical effects of the law, the 
jurist, as jurist, knows nothing. Mr. Light- 
wood himself recognises this when he says 
that where there is a conflict of interests the 
source of law must be legislation, not science. 
He ignores the fact that in the making of new 
laws, which is not merely formal, whether it 
is made directly by Parliament or indirectly 
by judges, there is always a conflict of in- 
terests. 

In other respects Mr. Lightwood’s book is 
full of interest. It is an attempt to arrive 
at such a conception of law as recent his- 
torical research demands; and both he and 
Prof. Clark, working independently, have 
arrived at nearly the some result. What is 
the true characteristic of law? It is not the 
sanctioning force, though that may exception- 
ally be the only support; it is rather public 
opinion. And he defines a law as ‘a rule 
explanatory of a rule of morality, ascertained 
by proper authority, and resting upon the 
assent of the community.” The terms of the 
definition may be improved; but probably no 
more precise statement would apply to all 
societies. (It may be observed, in passing, that 
by his own definition Mr. Lightwood is guilty 
of an illegal act in publishing a book without 
an index.) He is less successful in the dis- 
tinction which he draws between law and 
morality. He says that “all the rules of 
morality may be assumed to be known, and 
yet that the best disposed individual may 
often be in doubt as to how he is to observe 
them”—and the law gives him the infor- 
mation. Yet to the natural mind perjury 
is not less obviously immoral than false- 
hood. We do not lose sight of the ability 
with which Mr. Lightwood supports his 
theory of law, when we say that the best 
parts of his book consist of his sketch of the 
growth of Roman law (selected as the best 
example of a system whose development has 
been little affected by external circumstances), 
and his exposition of the different views of 
the English and the German schools of juris- 
prudence. Is it due to Mr. Lightwood that 
another English translation of Thering’s Der 
Kampf um’s Recht has recently appeared ? 





it, exhaustively.” 








Of Mr. Shelden Amos’s Roman Civil Law 
we cannot speak very warmly. His aim, 
indeed, is excellent. Before the study of 
Roman law can become of real service in 
legal education, we must be ready to go 
beyond the Institutes. A step in the right 
direction was made by the publication of 
Holland and Shadwell’s Select Titles from 
the Digest. But there is still nced of 
“a trustworthy guide to those who pro- 
pose to study the Corpus Juris, or parts of 
Mr. Amos, however, 
does not play the part of Blackstone very 
well. It is in the study of such titles as 
Possession that the student has real need of 
preliminary guidance; but as to the nature 
of Possession and the growth of the concep- 
tion Mr. Amos has not made up his own mind, 
and he gives an account of it which is both 
hazy and incorrect. But the most serious de- 
fect of the book is its failure to fulfil the 
promise of its title. We have a sketch of the 
external history of the law before Justinian, 
and a sketch of its external history in modern 
times; and between these sketches is sand- 
wiched a summary of the principles of the law 
as it existed in Justinian’s time. There are 
plenty of existing text-books which relate to 
external history; but what the student 
needs more than this is an introduction to the 
history of the principles themselves. Of the 
history of contract or of the rules of succes- 
sion Mr. Amos has little tosay. The student, 
moreover, will have to read with some 
suspicion such history as Mr. Amos is content 
to give. The account of the jus gentium is so 
obviously unsatisfactory that perhaps it will 
lead nobody astray; but he perpetuates a 
mischievous error when he says that Roman 
law preponderates in Bracton. We must not, 
however, do Mr. Amos’s work injustice. His 
aim, as we have said, is excellent; and, in 
default of a more scientific work, the student 
will find that a summary of the whole law, 
such as is given him here, will be of very 
considerable service. G. P. Macponett. 








TWO SPANISH MYSTICS. 


Juan de Valdés’ Commentary upon St. Paul's 
First Epistle to the Church at Corinth. 
Now first Translated by John T. Betts. 
(Triibner.) 

Golden Thoughts from the Spiritual Guide of 
Miguel Molinos. With Preface by J. Henry 
Shorthouse. (Glasgow: Bryce; London: 
Fisher Unwin. ) 

Tux ‘‘ Considerations” of Juan de Valdés and 

the works of Miguel Molinos found English 

admirers and were translated in the seven- 
teenth century by men whose general opinions 
were singularly in contrast with the theo- 
logical views of the originals. Valdés, whose 
opinions more nearly resemble those of the 

Friends or of the Plymouth Brethren of our 

day, than those of any other sect, was englished 

in 1638 by Nicholas Ferrar, one of the noblest 
of those High Churchmen who have attempted 
to graft a modified monastic rule upon the 

Church of England. The works of Molinos, 

the Quietist, who carries absorption to its 

highest pitch, and sublimates Christianity till 
its essence has well-nigh evaporated, were 
collected, turned into French, and published 
at Amsterdam in 1688, under the care of the 
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turbulent and intriguing (though The Pastoral 

Care shows that there was another side to his 
character) Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. 
It is interesting to enquire what it was in 
these Italianised Spaniards—of whom the 
one taught at Naples (1530-41), the other at 
Rome (1665-96)—which attracted to them 
men of schools of thought in some respects so 
opposite to their own. 

Juan de Valdés, as a commentator, is well- 
nigh unique. His commentaries are the most 
personal and subjective of any that I know. 
Though of considerable scholarship—evidently 
translating from, and able to think in, the 
original Greek; showing on every page that 
he was no unworthy friend of Erasmus; not 
unacquainted, as his noble version of the 
Psalms proves, with the Hebrew—he makes 
no parade of his learning, but sedulously 
depreciates it in comparison with inward 
light. In textual criticism he is wholly sub- 
jective ; thus, he thinks the words, 1 Cor. i. 12, 
‘¢and I of Cep has, and I of Christ,” an inter- 
polation, simply from his exegesis of the 
context. Asa translator his renderings are 
often singularly happy. On difficult and 
disputed points he either says plainly that 
he does not understand them, or gives 
his opinion as one of many from which 
the reader must make his choice. In 
accordance with this, his theory of inspira- 
tion is far removed from the Protestant one 
of verbal inspiration. He does not hesitate to 
say, ¢.g., 1 Cor. v. 9-13, ‘‘ St. Paul, through- 
out this passage, speaks so confusedly that it 
is scarcely possible to understand what he 
means.’”’ Apostolic inspiration differs only in 
degree and not in kind from that of every true 
Christian. He is free from Bibliolatry, and 
says ‘‘ that the faith which springs from man’s 
report, or from the Scriptures, will never plant 
them in the Kingdom of God.” The doctrine 
of imputation he holds in its most extreme 
form, and also that of election. Assurance 
consists in inward peace of conscience. His 
views of baptism are high, but on the Eucharist 
he is far more reticent. His attitude generally 
is that of an esoteric teacher speaking to a 
select circle of disciples. At times he seems 
conscious of what is lacking in this attitude : 
‘““Were it permitted to true Christians to live 
Christianly, they would not have to hide up 
as they do.” Yet he does not attain to tolera- 
tion; he would have all the vicious and those 
who differ ‘‘excommunicated and cast out of 
the Christian Church.” What, then, is it in 
such a writer which could attract G. Herbert 
and Ferrar in the times of the Puritans? The 
magnet is, I think, his incomparable style. 
Valdés saw that beauty of language does not 
consist in elaboration and affectation, but in 
natural fitness to the thought. He never 
descends to the coarse abuse of opponents 
current in his day. To read his works is like 
listening to the conversation of a high-bred, 
courteous gentleman; he says plainly what he 
thinks, he is not afraid to call a spade a spade, 
yet he still preserves all the grace of the most 
refined courtier. This is the charm of Valdés. 


It is for this that he will find readers fit, if 
few; and of those whose religious views are in 
sympathy with his, he must ever remain a 
most choice favourite. 

Molinos presents us with a more difficult, 
but not less interesting, problem. Though at 
first his writings were received with favour in 





Italy and at Rome, it is hardly exact to imply 
that his condemnation was due to the Jesuits 
alone. He was condemned by Bossuct and by 
Fénelon. Burnet’s attraction to him can 
have consisted solely in the fact that he was 
condemned by Rome. Mr. Shorthouse con- 
cludes his Preface with a page of rare elo- 
quence and beauty in praise of the service of 
the Mass; but, though Molinos wrote a trea- 
tise on Daily Communion, his followers seem 
to have been first remarked, and afterwards 
detected, by their abstention from the Mass as 
well as from other external observances. This 
volume is called Golden Thoughts, and beautiful 
some of them are ; yet the sense of straining and 
effort after an almost unattainable end con- 
trasts sadly with the deep calm of the De 
Imitatione; and of the penultimate chapter, 
the climax of the whole, the conclusion is, 
‘* Walk, therefore, in this safe path, and 
endeavour to overwhelm thyself in this 
nothing [the italics are not ours]; endeavour 
to use thyself, to seek deep into it, if thou 
hast a mind to be annihilated, united, and 
transformed.” What is this but Nihilism ? 
Can it be, as Menendez Pelayo has suggested, 
that the revived study of Molinos marks a 
secret sympathy between his doctrines and 
those of pessimism and agnosticism ? Neither 
Juan de Valdés nor Molinos attains the highest 
rank. Even as mystics, both need the contact 
with practical life which did so much for 
St. Frangois de Sales and for Sta. Teresa. 
Neither can vie with St. Augustin, who ruled 
the theological, or with St. Bernard, who 
swayed the political world of his day, yet 
whose mystic writings speak still to the inner 
soul of millions now, as they have done to 
successive generations of almost every Christian 
tongue and Christian sect in the past. 

One word as to the merits of these transla- 
tions: that of Mr. Betts is far superior. On 
p- 55, 1. 11, of the Golden Thoughts a word 
must have dropped out. ‘‘ Interiorising” is 
surely not a gain to English. Why follow 
Mr. Bigelow in saying that Molinos was born 
at Minozzi (Minuesa), in Aragon? This is 
like stating that an Englishman was born at 
Londres. Nor can Sta. Teresa be truly said to 
be “ of Avila. Wentworth Wesster. 








The Girl of the Period, and other Social 
Essays. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. In 2 vols. 
(Bentley. ) 


ConstEraBLE interest attaches to the repub- 
lication of these Essays. In the first place, 
there was long a doubt as to the identity of 
the author, which we were surprised to find 
settled in favour of a lady whose novels we 
so thoroughly dislike. Again, it is curious to 
be reminded of the fuss and indignation which 
were excited by the setting up and demolish- 
ing of that monster of fiction the Girl of the 
Period, and to note how far, and to what 
good purpose, the world has travelled since 
then. Still stranger is it to find that these 
papers, which, as we used to skim them each 
Sunday, seemed so largely tinctured with 
paradox and clever flippancy, when read in 
the light of later controversies are very full 
of truth and soberness. This, indeed, is the 
legitimate excuse for their re-appearance, and 
it is a very sufficient one. The book possesses 
a distinct value, not only as a permanent 
record of a bad tidal wave which passed over 





(but by no means engulfed) Society whon 
we were all about fifteen years younger, but 
as an able and cheerful polemic against most 
of the worst follies which will pester us, and 
possibly our children, to the last—recorded 
not without a good deal of plain-speaking, 
which may yet do something, as it must 
have done already, to stem the torrent. 

Ephemeral in its exaggeration and nerv- 
ous striving after effect such writing must 
be of necessity; but it would be unjust 
and ungenerous to deny that, taken as a whole, 
a rapid review of the book will cause most 
readers to modify very materially their opinion 
of its demerits. In fact, we agree in the 
main with Mrs. Linton’s views as she sum- 
marises them in her Preface. ‘‘ More than 
ever convinced that I have struck the right 
chord of condemnation,” she says, 


“‘I neither soften nor retract a line of what I 
have said. One of the modern phases of 
womanhood—hard, unloving, mercenary, ambi- 
tious, without domestic faculty, and devoid of 
healthy natural instincts—is still to me a 
pitiable mistake and a grave national disaster.’ 
As in her attack on what she called the 
‘“‘ Shrieking Sisterhood,” she still disapproves 
of a ‘‘ public and professional life for women,” 
thinking ‘‘that the sphere of human action 
is determined by the fact of sex, and that 
there does exist both natural limitation and 
natural direction.” 

Probably no satirist has ever yet been fair 
to his victims, for exaggeration is the practical 
difference between satire and history. If 
something, therefore, is to be conceded to a 
Persius or a Churchill, still more may be 
allowed to a weekly Juvenal who can only 
instruct by amusing. In the existence of the 
Girl of the Period probably no one ever 
seriously believed any more than in the 
possibility of a Mrs. Gamp; but there can 
hardly be much doubt that the monster was 
compounded of certain well-defined follies and 
vices, which were cach sufficiently unmis- 
takeable and prominent at the time in various 
individuals. The famous article will now be 
read with little more than antiquarian interest, 
since the monster it attacks has now some- 
what changed her mien; but we can hardly 
dismiss as of bygone interest such pas- 
sages, for instance, as the description of a 
‘“‘fair young English girl”—‘‘a creature 
generous, capable, modest, something franker 
than a Frenchwoman, more to be trusted than 
an Italian, as brave as an American but more 
refined, as domestic as a German and more 
graceful,”” with much more that is well worth 
an English girl’s attention. 

The papers on “‘ Modern Mothers” are, 
perhaps, too severe; but they strike at a 
crying evil, and are scarcely yet out of date. 
It would be useless to single out for special 
mention a few of the essays, which, indeed, 
preserve a pretty uniform level of tone and of 
ability. -Nor do we wish to point out those 
which, while passing at the time without 
reproof, seem now open to the charge of bad 
taste. There is often in the very titles a 
something not quite pleasant, and much also 
on the surface; but, considering the necessity 
of writing up to the popular craving for 
novelty and piquancy, the general impression 
is one of sound sense and apparent rectitude 
of feeling. Two volumes, and bulky volumes, 
of light satires on departed follics are rather 
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a heavy infliction; but they need not be read 
all at once. The collection is quite worth 
having as a resource against rainy days; and 
such papers as that on ‘‘ Otherwise Minded” 
and that on ‘“‘ Womanliness ” are good reading 
for any day. E. Purcett. 








Essais de Psychologie contemporaine. Par 


P. Bourget. (Paris: Lemerre.) 


Ir is impossible not to regret that M. Bourget 
has deferred, or appeared to defer, to con- 
temporary fashion (unkind folk might call it 
contemporary cant) by calling his book ‘ psy- 
ehological” essays. Who will deliver us from 
psychology and physiology and all the rest 
of the pseudo-scientific jargon in matters 
literary? M. Bourget would be at least as well 
qualified as another to attempt this deliver- 
ance. He has in reality given us five excel- 
lent literary essays—on Baudelaire, on M. 
Renan, on Flaubert, on M. Taine, and on 
Beyle. But his title, or rather the aim which 
prescribed his title, has induced him to dwell 
chiefly on the mental peculiarities of his 
authors as displayed in their works, and on 
the effect which these peculiarities exercise 
on the mental development of their readers. 
For our part, we frankly own to a preference, 
in matters literary as in others, for dealing 
with the ding an sich; but that is, no doubt, 
a personal preference and an arguable point. 
However this may be, M. Bourget has, 
as a matter of fact, been led very little, 
if at all, astray by his desire to elevate 
or to degrade (let us give the fullest choice 
of terms) literary criticism into a branch of 
experimental science. His five essays are 
all remarkable pieces of work. The first, on 
Baudelaire, is the shortest, and not, we think, 
the best ; for M. Bourget hardly gives sufficient 
expression to Baudelaire’s remarkable faculty 
of irony, and to the strong and sound sense 
whieh lay behind his affectations and extrava- 
gances. Unquestionably the critic is aware of 
these things, and more than one remark of his 
suggests his knowledge. But a reader of his 
essay who did not know Baudelaire’s own work, 
and had not corrected the Fleurs du Mal by La 
Fanfarlo and the critical essays, might go off 
with the same entirely erroncous notion of the 
poet which has deceived not merely the com- 
mon herd of Philistia, but even such a writer 
as Mr. Henry James. On M. Renan M. 
Bourget is copious and extremely interesting ; 
as a characterisation of the man, his paper 
is the best critical study yet published. 
That on Flaubert is also very good, and M. 
Bourget does yeoman’s service in showing how 
that great novelist was a romantic, and not a 
naturalist, in creed and method. Withthefourth 
essay, that on M. Taine, we confess somewhat 
less satisfaction ; not that it does not contain 
much good literary criticism, and, like that on 
M. Renan, some acute analysis of character. 
But M. Bourget seems to us to put the bril- 
liant author of Thomas Graindorge a little 
too high in the scale. To most English 
readers the last essay, that on ‘ Stendhal,” 
will contain most that is new, for the author 
of the Chartreuse de Parme is anything but 
so well known here as he ought to be. 
Besides this accidental attraction, the paper 
(which, though its length is considerable, we 
could wish longer and increased by a detailed 
notice of all Beyle’s work) is distinguished by 


a remarkable sobriety and accuracy of judg- 
ment. The importance of Beyle in French 
literary history is something of a modern 
discovery, and M. Bourget has a right to 
claim a position as one of its chief expositors, 
but he is not carried away by ‘‘ discoverer’s 
mania.” Altogether the book is a very good 
one, and may be said definitely to increase 
by one the for some time past dwindling list 
of contemporary French critics of a high class. 
Grorce Sarnrssury. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Red Deer. By Richard Jefferies. (Longmans.) 
Everything that Mr. Jefferies writes about 
wild nature is worth reading, for he pos- 
sesses both an observant eye and a descriptive 
pen. But we had begun to fear that he had 
yielded to the temptation that besets every 
successful man of letters nowadays of repeating 
ad nauseam those effects by which he first won 
reputation. In the present little volume he 
breaks new ground—for him, though the 
ground is not so entirely new as he would have 
his readers think. He takes us to Exmoor, the 
one part of England where deer are still found 
wild, and the one part of the United Kingdom 
where they are still hunted with hounds and 
horses for the legitimate object of slaughter. 
He describes the hunt, though apparently not 
as one who has taken part in it. His main 
purpose, however, is to describe the red deer 
themselves, and the peculiar tract of country 
which is, as it were, consecrated tothem. From 
the huntsman and the ‘‘ harbourer” he has 
picked up many wrinkles; but he has also 
much to tell from his own keenexperience. The 
readers of his other books—and who has not 
read them ?—will find the same elaboration of 
details that would be tedious if each detail were 
not true and expressed in such choice English. 
The book, it must be confessed, is a slight one, 
and somewhat lengthened out with poachers’ 
stories. Still, it is one not to be overlooked by 
those who loye nature and the literature of 
nature. 


Sailors’ Language: a Collection of Sea-Terms 
and their Definitions. By W. Clark Russell. 
(Sampson Low.) Mr. Clark Russell, like Mr. 
Jefferies, has got the ear of the public; and, in 
a matter of this kind, the public are never 
entirely wrong. In this book he provides us 
with a glossary to his other books. Quite apart 
from the attraction the sea will always exercise 
on Englishmen, there is a special attraction in 
sea-slang, which is not so entirely unintelligible 
to landsmen as Mr. Clark Russell seems to 
imply. There are, of course, a large number of 
purely technical terms which can only be ex- 
plained by experience, or, perhaps, by illustra- 
tion. But most of the metaphors and proverbs 
would, we venture to think, be sufficiently 
understood by all who have kept their eyes and 
ears open. To say (p. ix.) that “ sailors’ talk is 
a dialect as distinct from ordinary English as 
Hindustanee is, or Chinese,” is certainly a gross 
exaggeration. Still, we are far from wishing to 
grumble (nautice ‘‘ growl”) at what Mr. Clark 
Russell has here given us. It is undoubtedly 
the best modern sailor’s dictionary in existence. 
Of the many matters in it that have arrested 
our attention we will only mention “ crinkum- 
crankum whales” =those that can’t be cotched ; 
and, with much deference, ask Mr. Olark 
Russell to reconsider whether “‘on the beam” 
is satisfactorily defined as “‘said of an object 
right abreast.” 

Days and Hours in a Garden. By E. V. B. 
(Elliot Stock.) A beautiful book in a beautifal 
dress. Though the idea is admittedly taken 





from Mr, Milner’s QOountry Pleaswres—for that 





——— 


was the true title of the work referred to in the 
Preface as a ‘* Year in a Lancashire Garden ”—. 
yet the treatment is all the author’s own. Mr. 
Milner indulged in bountiful quotations from 
the poets ; E. V. B. draws her chief charm from 
the personal associations she is able to weave 
round her flowers, her shrubs, her trees, and 
her birds. In addition, she has used with much 
effect for head- and tail-pieces that graceful 
ncil with which the world is already familiar, 
t must be a grievous thought to some who 
were themselves brought up in a garden, that 
their children cannot have the same privilege. 
Half the pleasures of the country are due to the 
revival of old memories. 


John Bull and his Island. By Max O’Rell. 
Translated from the French under the super- 
vision of the Author. (Field & Tuer.) It is 
unnecessary now to recommend this k to 
anyone. It deserves to have the same sort of 
success as had The Fight in Dame Europa’s 
School or The Battle of Dorking. We will only 
remark that the translation has been unusually 
well done, and that the geniality of the satire is 
attested by the success with which it has 
undergone this process. John Bull’s best 
defence is that “ Max O’Rell” knows little of the 
inside of an English home, and still less of 
English country life. 


An Infallible Way to Contentment in the Midst 
of Public and Personal Calamities. First pub- 
lished in the year 1688. (Religious Tract 
Society.) This is the third of the society’s 
‘‘Companions for a Quiet Hour.” We have 
read it with much interest, and can testify that 
it is judicious and sober in tone, singularly 
free from all trace of sectarianism, uniformly 
well written, and that it attains often to a 
considerable degree of eloquence, which is well 
sustained, and shows but little tendency to sink 
into the bathos that is the pitfall of minor 
writers of the seventeenth century. Scattered 
through it are interesting historical allusions, 
such as the metaphor from the closing of the 
Exchequer at p. 109. From the references to 
Hobson, the carrier, Hieron (here spelt Heiron), 
and Luther, and, among others, the concluding 
passages referring to ‘‘ reproaches, oppressions, 
and persecutions; false accusations, halings 
into prisons, draggings before tribunals,” wo 
had suspected that the author was a Cambridge 
man, and a Nonconformist of the school of 
Baxter. But we are indebted to the courtesy 
of the secretary of the Religious Tract Society 
for the information that the original edition, to 
which we have not had access, purports to be 
by the author of The Devout Communicant—i.e., 
Abednego Seller, then rector of a parish in 
Devonshire, and afterwards a non-juror. Par- 
ticulars of his life and works are given in 
Wood's Athenae ; and Hearne makes mention of 
him in 1705 as recently dead, and as having 
supplied Cave with materials for his Historia 
Literaria. Perhaps the attribution may be 
open to some doubt ; but there can be no doubt 
on another point—viz., the writer’s indebted- 
ness to the author of The Whole Duty of Man. 
The latter’s Art of Contentment was published 
in 1675, and a comparison of the two shows that 
the later author was indebted to the earlier not 
only for the general scheme of his treatise, but 
also for many illustrative details. It may be 
added that Fell, at the end of his Preface to 
the anonymous author’s collected works, com- 
plains of another imitation of the Contentment, 
published in the form of an Appendix to it, 
and entitled The Art of Patience under all 
A fflictions. 

The Marriage Ring. By the Right Rev. 
Jeremy Taylor, D.D., Bishop of Down and 
Connor, and of Dromore. A Reprint from the 
Fourth Edition of hisENIATTO2 published in 1673. 
Edited, with a Preface, Appendix, and Notes, 
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an accurate and carefully annotated 
one of the choicest masterpieces of 
r ical prose this book is very 
though perha 


have sug a more desirable format. But 
it claims to be more than this, and is, in fact, an 
édition de luxe with a p se. The Appendix, 
so modestly indicated on the title-page, occupies 
considerably more space than Jeremy Taylor’s 
discourse ; and we are invited to regard it 
as “an essay, in which it is sought to 
develop the ideas of marriage, suggested in 
The Marriage Ring, with reference to social 
problems of the’present day.” While doing full 
justice to the author’s intentions, to the delicacy 
of his thought and expression, to the catholicity 
of his literary taste, to the wide range of his 
reading, we cannot help expressing a doubt 
whether this “ethical Appendix” is not an 
excrescence on a work of the apparent character 
of that before us. The editor’s practical con- 
clusion is to be found in his closing words :— 


“Tt is a solémn thought for the pure of the 
Christian upper classes, and especially the women, 
that, after all, some of the roots of vice may be 
in themselves, in their own false and inadequate 
ideas. They cannot keep their children’s hearts 
‘empty, swept, and garnished.’ Let them, there- 
fore, people them with those ideas of love and 
marriage which religion inculcates and the moral 
sense approves.” 


This is no doubt a problem of vast importance 
to society, but it is scarcely one to be treated in 
an édition de luxe of an English classic. 


An Illustrated Manual of Object Lessons. Con- 
taining Hints for Lessons in Thinking and 
Speaking. Edited from the work of F. Wieder- 
mann by Henrietta and Wilhelmina Rooper. 
(Sonnenschein.) This book is evidently the 

roduct of actual experience in the teaching of 
ittle children, and differs materially from the 
ordinary manuals of object lessons, in which 
lists of ‘‘ qualities,” ‘‘ parts,” and ‘‘ uses” are 
arranged ina more or less scientific order, with 
a great array of technical terms. Familiar 
objects, such as a chair, a knife, a stocking, and 
a window, are taken one after another and 
made the subject of little conversational 
exercises, beginning with something very 
familiar and within the range of an infant’s 
experience, and carrying him on to some facts 
which lie a little way beyond it. The book will 
strike most teachers as needlessly bulky in 
proportion to the amount of material or sug- 
gestion which it contains. A good many 
questions and answers are printed at length 
which will seem to many readers to be either 
trivial or redundant. Itis rather in regard to 
the method than to the substance of these ele- 
mentary lessons on common things that the 
book is likely to prove helpful to young 
teachers. By insisting on the necessity of 
obtaining from children, in answer to questions, 
entire sentences instead of single words, the 
authors make their object lessons, from the first, 
a discipline in expression and in the right use 


int of 
nglish 
acceptable, 


of language—a point of considerable import- 
ance too generally overlooked by teachers of 
infants. d by regarding the object lesson, 


not as a lecture, but as a sort of Socratic col- 
loquy, in which the children themselves shall 
take an active part, the book shows how 
the faculties of observation and reflection may 
be effectively called forth in dealing with the 
most familiar experience of common life. The 
clever little blackboard diagrams which accom- 
pany the lessons are not the least useful and 
novel features of a very suggestive book. 


Object Lessons and How to Give Them. By 
George Ricks. (Isbister.) This book has the same 
general aim, and contains notes and hints for 
-{@ssons on a greater variety of topics. It includes 
- course of lessons on simple geometrical forms, 
2n colours, on common household objects, on 





the Parchment Series might | ha 





weights and measures, and on the general 
properties of matter. Very youthful and in- 
experienced teachers of infants may per- 
ps gain a few useful hints from it. But 
neither in the subjects chosen nor in the 
method of treatment is there anything original 
or specially deserving of praise. The author is 
unable to divest himself of the pedantry which 
regards it as the highest triumph of an “‘ object 
lesson” to explain the meaning of such abstract 
terms as perpendicular, oblique, opaque, porous, 
malleable, ductile, tenacious, granular, and absorb- 
ent—words which have no proper place at all 
in the vocabulary of little children. He is 
apparently unaware that it is through their 
slavery to formulae of this kind that so many 
teachers in infant schools have allowed their 
lessons to fall into a mechanical routine; have 
substituted mere verbiage for mental training ; 
and have failed altogether to fulfil the proper 
purpose of an object lesson, which is to awaken 
an observant interest in familiar things, and to 
teach in an untechnical way some of those 


elementary facts of nature which may form the 
best foundation for the future study of physical 
science. The somewhat pretentious and super- 


ficial attempt to explain the philosophy of the 
whole subject which is made in the Preface 
will hardly atone, with readers who possess any 
practical knowledge of infant discipline, for 
their disappointment on finding that the book 
itself does so little to enlarge the range of that 
knowledge, or to suggest any better methods of 
training, interrogation, or mental development 
pa ri already in daily use in ordinary infant 
schools. 


The Duties of Solicitor to Client as to Sales, 
Purchases, and Mortgages of Land. By Edwd. 
F. Turner. (Stevens & Sons.) This is a 
reproduction of the author’s recent course of 
lectures at the Incorporated Law Society, and is 
primarily addressed to students entering the 
profession. It is, however, so well written and 
arranged, and so free from unnecessary techni- 
calities, that we doubt not it will be acceptable to 
those laymen who are interested in watching 
se oo of recent legislation on the transfer of 
and. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. KEGAN Pav, Trencu, & Co. will 
publish in the course of the next ten days a 
new work by Mr. Henry George. The title 
will be Social Problems, and it will deal with 
the questions raised in his previous book, Pro- 
gress and Poverty. 


Mr. Euvxuiot Srock announces an edition of 
Gray’s “‘ Elegy,” with illustrations taken prin- 
cipally from the scenery round Stoke Pogis, 
and with facsimiles of the author’s early MS. 
copies of the poem. 


In the edition of Dr. Bucke’s Walt Whitman 
about to be published by Messrs. Wilson & 
M‘Cormick, of Glasgow, some additional matter 
will be introduced giving a fuller record of the 
history of opinion in England with reference to 
Whitman. These Addenda, compiled by Prof. 
E. Dowden, will include the testimonies, among 
others, of George Eliot, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Prof. Clifford, Archbishop Trench, 
R. H. Horne, J. A. Symonds, and W. M. 
Rossetti. 


UNDER the title of The Revelation of the 
Father, Prof. Westcott will shortly publish a 
volume of lectures on the Titles of the Lord in 
the Gospel of St. John. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN announce a new Ameri- 
can novel, to be called Bethesda; and also a 
school edition of the Greek text of Profs. West- 
cott and Hort’s New Testament. 


TuHE fourth volume of the Old Testament Com- 





mentary for English Readers, edited by Bishop 


Ellicott, will be published at the end of the 
present month by Messrs, Cassell & Co. It 
extends from Job to Isaiah inclusive; and thé 


contributors are the Rev. Stanley Leathes, the 
Rev. A. 8S. Aglen, the Rev. J. W. Nutt, Prof. 
Salmon, and Dean Plumptre. The fifth volume, 
completing the work, is in active preparation. 

Messrs. J. & R. MAXWELL announce as 
nearly ready The Touch of Fate, by Mrs. Posnett; 
Cherry, in three volumes, by Mrs. C. Reade; 
Madeline’s Mystery, edited by Miss Braddon ; 
A True Woman, by Mr. Percy B. St. John; 
Under the Will, by Miss M. C. Hay; and a 
cheap edition of “‘ Rita’s”” novels, commencing 
with Dame Durden. 


Mr. Extior Stock will shortly publish a 
volume of Epirote Folk Songs, translated by 
Miss Garnett, with an historical Introduction 
by Mr. J. Stuart Glennie. 


A SECOND edition of Mr. T. Wemyss Reid’s 
novel, Gladys Fane, has already been called for, 
and will be issued next Monday by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin, who will at the same time bring 
out. a third edition of Arminius Vambéry : his 
Life and Adventures. 


THE next volume in the “ English Citizen 
Series” will be The State and Education, by Mr. 
Henry Craik, author of the recent Life of Swift, 
and general editor of the series. 


WE learn that Mr. Griggs is making progress 
with his invaluable series of facsimiles of the 
original editions of Shakspere. T'he Passionate 
Pilgrim is now finished on stone, and will be 
printed off next week. Richard III, will follow 
soon. 


Mr. Kart Burinp will have a paper m the 
Antiquary of February on the famous Hawick 
war-cry, ‘‘Teribus ye Teri Odin,’’ which he 
explains from German mythology. 

John Bull and his Island has been reprinted 
by Messrs. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, of New York, 
to whom Messrs. Field & Tuer sent advance 
sheets. 


A SECOND edition of Voice, Song, and Speech, 
by Messrs. Lennox Browne and Emil Behnke, is 
already announced, the first having sold out 
within a month of publication. 


By a clerical error the title of Mr. H. Schiitz- 
Wilson’s forthcoming book has been announced 
as ‘‘ Stories” in History, Legend, and Literature, 
instead of ‘‘ Studies” in History, Legend, and 
Literature. 


Tue date of the Bewick sale, referred to in 
the ACADEMY of last week, has been altered. 
It is now fixed for Tuesday, February 5, and 
the two following days. The auctioneers are 
Messrs. Davison &. Son, of Blackett Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Dr. KivGeE, of Strassburg, is to re-edit, for 
the Early-English Text Society, the Lives of 
Saint Margaret first edited by the late Oswald 
Cockayne, and issued by the society in 1866. 


THE ordinary lecture season at the Royal 
Institution will begin next week. Mr. R. 
Stuart Poole is to give the first of two lectures 
on ‘‘ The Interest and Usefulness of the Study 
of Coins and Medals,” on Tuesday, January 15; 
Prof. Ernst Pauer will, on Thursday, January 
17, give the first of a course of six lectures on 
‘‘The History and Development of the Music 
for the Pianoforte and its Predecessors ;”’ and 
on Saturday, January 19, Prof. Henry Morley 
will give the first of a course of six lectures on 
‘* Life and Literature under Charles I.’’ The 
Friday evening meetings begin on January 18, 
when Prof. Tyndall will give a discourse on 
‘* Rainbows.” 


At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on December 29 the following 





communications were read :—‘*The Writers of 
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Pericles,” by Miss Constance O’Brien; ‘‘ The 
Authorship of Pericles,” by Mr. John Williams ; 
‘“‘The Romance-Elements of Pericles,” by Mr. 
C. H. Herford, of Manchester; ‘‘The Botany 
of Pericles,” by Mr. Leo H. Grindon, of Man- 
chester; and an outline of a note on ‘‘ Cerimon 
as the supposed representative of Dr. John 
Hall, and on Shakspere’s other representations 
of doctors,” by the Rev. H. P. Stokes, of 
Wolverhampton. Mr. John Taylor had also 
a paper on ‘‘ The Imagery of Pericles.” 


THE Volunteer Service Review will henceforth 
be published by Messrs. Wyman & Sons. 


M. AcHILLE FovuqQulieR, the author of Chants 
populaires espagnols, is preparing a translation 
of the best of Gustavo Becquer’s Spanish tales, 
to be illustrated with five etchings by Arcos. 


Dr. RicHARD FRrIcKE, of Hasslinghausen, 
has just issued at Brunswick an essay of 104 
pages on the ‘‘ Robin Hood Ballads.” 


THE Revue critique of January 1 announces 
that its prosperity is now assured—“ la revue 
ne lutte plus pour l’existence; elle est assurée 
de vivre, et de bien vivre.’”’ We cannot let the 
opportunity pass without congratulating the 
editors upon the manner in which they have 
not only maintained, but also developed quite 
recently, the principles upon which the Hevue 
critique was founded eighteen years ago. 








HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Mrs. HerBerT JonzEs, of Sculthorpe, Faken- 
ham, Norfolk, will publish, through Mr. 
Quaritch, a work relating to the Princess Char- 
lotte, in which there will be reproductions, 
coloured by hand, of the ten miniature portraits 
of that Princess which were executed between 
1799 and 1816 by Charlotte Jones, ‘‘ preceptress 
in miniature painting and miniature painter to 
the Princess Charlotte.” The paintings are fine 
examples of the artist’s work, especially the 
last one, in which the Princess appears as a full- 
grown woman twenty years of age; and the 
reproductions will be worthy of the originals. 
As for the text, it is intended not only to form 
a commentary on each successive portrait, but 
also to serve as memoirs of the life and times of 
Princess Charlotte. Much valuable material 
for that purpose may still exist in MS., and 
Mrs. Herbert Jones would be grateful for any 
communication on the subject from the owners 
of such documents. 


THE sixth volume of Bracton’s Commentaries 
on the Laws and Customs of England, edited by 
Sir Travers Twiss, has recently appeared in 
the Rolls Series, concluding the work. The 
Introduction throws new light on several in- 
teresting points of early English history, and 
more especially on the Council of Merton in 
Henry II.’s reign, in which the barons of 
England made their famous declaration, ‘‘ quod 
nolumus leges Angliae mutare.”’ 


Two contributions to the genealogical histor 
of West-country houses have recently ap . 
Mr. B. W. Greenfield traces with great care— 
substantiating his statements by extracts from 
public records and other authentic sources—the 
descent of the Somersetshire family of Meriet 
from the thane Eadnoth, who was slain in 1068, 
to Sir John de Meriet (of Meriet) and his half- 
brother, Thomas Meriet, of Stantwich, both of 
whom died before Henry V.’s reign closed. A 
good deal of antiquarian matter is scattered 
over the pages (119) of Mr. Greenfield’s 
brochure, and some new light thrown upon the 
= of Bonyille, Carew, Seymour, and 

aynel—names well known in the West of 
England. The history of the Bretts, of White 
Staunton, Somerset, from 1483 to 1749 is given 
by the Rey. Frederick Brown with less minute- 
ness. Two members of the family gained 


knighted by Charles I. for the gallantry he dis- 
layed at the battle of Lostwithiel (1644), and 
r. Richard Brett, one of the translators of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, and Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. The manor of White 
Staunton was sold at the beginning of the last 
century to Sir Abraham Elton. 


Mr. ALFRED N. PALMER, of Wrexham, has 

ublished, as a pamphlet (Manchester: Henry 
Son ), @ paper that he read a _ ago before a 
local society, on ‘“‘ The Town, Fields, and Folk 
of Wrexham in the Time of James I.” This 
contains a valuable contribution to the history 
of ancient common tenures under the manorial 
system ; and we are glad to see from the Pre- 
face that Mr. Palmer hopes to publish, from 
time to time, similar accounts of neighbouring 
townships. 


THE new number of the ery ow with 
which a fresh series of this periodical begins, is 
full of interesting matter. A reprint of the 
Visitation of Berkshire taken in 1566 is 
commenced. The paper on the ravishment of 
Sir John Eliot’s son proves by historical evi- 
dence that Mr. Forater’s statement in the Life of 
the patriot is incorrect. There are copious ex- 
tracts from parish registers, notes on two or 
three old families, and a review of the metrical 
Chronicle of Edward the Black Prince, recently 
published by Mr. Fotheringham. Altogether 
the number is a very good one, and the new 
editor—Mr. Walford Selby—deserves our con- 
emer be ey vo - the new 
‘ee . E. O. occupies -two pa, 
(se any numbered), and is a marvel of a ar 
a see and unbiassed judgment. 


THE Norwich Mercury recently obtained a 
series of its own issues from 1727 to 1749, 
together with some odd copies for 1721. It has 
now a complete file from 1727 to the present 
time. When the paper was first started is not 
known with any certainty. The date com- 
monly assigned is 1714; but this is based only 
upon a statement in the number for June 2, 
1744, recording the death of Mr. W. Chase, 
which says that he had printed the paper for 
“ about thirty years.” But it is not affirmed 
that he had founded the paper, or even that he 
was the first printer of it. We make these 
remarks @ propos of a facsimile of the number 
for January 14, 1727, which the editor has sent 
us, with the intimation that he purposes to 
continue reprinting all the numbers for that 
year by way of a supplement for his subscribers 
—a most laudable design. 
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the Chief Political Changes in the History of 
the World, by Charles Gardner Wheeler (Boston, 
U.8.: Osgood); Sithron, the Star-Stricken, 
translated from an Ancient Arabic Manuscript, 
by Salem ben Uziir ema ; Gleanings from 
God’s Acre: being a Collection of Epitaphs, b 
John Potter Briscoe (Hamilton, Adams, % 
Co.); Letters to a Son preparatory to School Life, 
by Francis Burdett Money Coutts (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & wal ‘* Anchor Series ’—Straw- 
berry Hill, by Clara Vance, and Glencoe Par- 
sonage, by Mrs. A. E. Porter (Edinburgh: 
Gemmell) ; Original Essays, by 8. Tolver Preston 
(Williams & Norgate); Hvolution as Taught, a 
Myth Illusive and Degrading (Ballantine, Han- 
son, & Co.); &c., &e. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


SCHUBERT'S SYMPHONY IN B MINOR. 


I suupper at the awful airs that flow 

Across my soul; I hear crushed hopes that wail 

And flutter their brief wings and sudden fail— 

Wild tender cries that sing and dance and go 

In wonderful sweet troops. I cannot know 
What rends within my soul what unseen veil, 
And tells anew what strangely well-known tale 

Of infinite gladness and of infinite woe. 


Was I long since thrust forth from Heaven’s door, 
Where in that music I had borne my part ? 

Or had this symphony its birth before 
The pulse of nature turned to laws of art ? 

O what familiar voice, from what far shore, 
Calls to a voice that answers in my heart ! 


H. Haverock ELtis. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Amp the dearth of anything of permanent 
value in our magazines recently, it is refreshing 
to come upon an article in this month’s Mac- 
millan on ‘The Literature of Introspection,” 
by M. A. W. It is a finely conceived and care- 
fully written piece of criticism. Its general 
object is to illustrate the value of the literature 
of reverie as a means of extending psychological 
knowledge and power of expression. It deserves 
attentive reading. 

WE have received the first number of the 
Revue internationale, which is to appear at 
Florence once a fortnight under the direction of 
Prof. de Gubernatis. The editor states, in @ 
Preface, that he hopes to fulfil a dream of twenty 
years ago by presenting a completereview of civil- 
ised literature and thought. This number gives 
a fair promise. Among the articles is a plea, by 
Prof. von Holtzendorff, for a Chair of Roman 
Law to be held by jurists of all nations ; an essay 
on Belgian politics by M. Emile de a: 
the lecture delivered at Bristol last Septem 
by Prof. Max Miiller on Rajah Rammohun Roy, 
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Ferrari, being the first of a series of articles on 
the modern Italian drama; and an excellent 
notice (descriptive rather than critical) of 
recent novels, At the end are letters from 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Stockholm, Belgrade, 
and other cities. Each article is presented in a 
French which would do credit to a child of 
Paris. The English agents for the Revue inter- 
nationale are Messrs. Triibner. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for January con- 
tains a noteworthy article by J. H. A. Michelsen 
against the critical conclusions of Dr. Westcott 
and Dr. Hort as to the text of the New Testa- 
ment ; a copious collection of facts supports his 
argument. Dr. Prins throws much light on 
the seemingly contradictory reasons given in 
the Gospels for the parabolic form of Christ’s 
teaching; Dr. Blom discusses the pictures of 
future calamities in the middle of the Book of 
Revelation. The reviews and notices of books 
are of less importance than usual. 








THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 
i, 
How we Defended Ardbi and his Friends: a 
Story of Egynt and the Egyptians. By A. M. 


Broadley. ustrated by Frederick Villiers.* 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. A. M. BROADLEY is well known in India, 
better in Tunis, and best in Cairo, where his 
defence of ‘‘[Ahmed] Arébi the Egyptian” 
(= El Mizri, i.e., of Egypt) made an epoch. 
He has done well to wait for a year till the 
collapse of the new Joint Control, Egyptian and 
English ; and his portly volume appears at a 
most timely hour when the Nile Valley threatens 
to be the burning question of 1884. He speaks 
of events quorum pars magna fuit ; his able special 

leading utters no uncertain note; and his motto 
(Allah make thee conqueror, O Ardbi!”’) 
appears in Arabic on the binding and the title- 
page (vilely written), and in English on pp. 56, 
173, and 502. Nor does he spare, for the 
benefit of the very few who can read between 
the lines, some choice innuendos. 

The tragi-comedy begins from the beginning 
retainer in London, and culminates in the 
catastrophe (chap. xxv.), the tale being told in 
a chatty, readable style which conceals a variety 
of sharpish stings. The curtain draws up on 
the clever tactics of Mr. Secretary Borelli Bey 
and the treacherous obstruction of his chief, 
Riydz Pasha. By pluck, persistence, and 
working the home press, Messrs. Broadley and 
Napier secured, in the preliminary skirmish, 
** three considerable advantages—viz., admission 
to the instruction, or enquiry; a right to address 
the court, and, what was more important, to 
argue from a political point of view.” The 
enemy was then short-sighted enough to formu- 
late the following charges against (Ahmed) 
Arabi and others, who were accused 
1. Of having hoisted the white flag at Alexan- 
dria on the morning of the 12th July . . . and at the 
same time of having caused the burning and pillage 
of the said town. 

2. Of having excited the Egyptians to arm 
against the Khedive. 

3. Of having continued the war notwithstand- 
ing the news of peace; and 

4. Of having excited civil war, and carried 
devastation, massacre, and pillage into Egyptian 
territory. 

The cause was now virtually won. Arabi 
Pasha’s correspondence proved that, so far 
from being a ‘‘reb,” he became commander of 
the troops appointed to defend the country, in 
& legal manner, by order of the Sultan, the 
Khedive, and the Chamber of Notables, with 
the sanction of the nation, all Egypt being 





° Thirteen illustrations of photo-mechanical 
Printing ; the first I ever saw, and the very last I 
ever wish to see. 





behind him. Two letters from H.I.M. the 
Sultan disclaim all confidence in ‘“ Ismail, 
Halim, or Tewfik,” and openly offer Egypt to 
“the Egyptian.” It was easy to establish the 
fact that Arabi was declared a rebel because he 
did not beat the English at Alexandria, as he 
was ordered to do; and that he was made the 
scape-goat for Khedivial and national sins. As 
Mr. Punch says, ‘‘Tools are made to be sold.” 
Despite the Blue-Books, those melancholy 
memorials of mistakes, whose ‘‘ aim is to dis- 
close as little as possible, to make the rough 
smooth, the crooked straight, and to create 
pleasant impressions of a more or less am- 
biguous and indistinct nature,” it was equally 
easy to prove the existence of a National 
movement and a National Party consisting of 
some five millions of souls, and officered by princes 
and princesses; ministers and presidents; the 
National Council and Assembly of Notables, 
Patriarchs and Rabbis, Ulema and Kazis, the 
highest officials and, briefly, ‘‘ all Pachadom.”’ 

To resume the long story. Political imbecility, 
financial mismanagement, the employment of 
bouches inutiles with monstrous salaries, and the 
greed of bourgeois-shareholders raised up 
universal Egypt against England and France ; 
and she found a fitting leader in Arabi, the 
Fellah-pasha. The Porte, hoping once more to 
conduct into shrunken and starveling Con- 
stantinople a Nile flowing lire and piastres, 
resolved that the Khedivial family should, in 
Napoleonic phrase, “cease to reign.” Grand 
old Mohammed Ali was to be succeeded by a 
mere Pasha, or general, removable at will, and 
retainable only while douceurs, avanies, and 
tributes came in regularly. Hence the scan- 
dalous gift of the Medjidiah and the flattering 
letter to the future Rebel. But the Fellah is 
né malin. He countered the Turkish project by 
a hint about transferring his allegiance from a 
Caliph (‘‘Successor’’), whose claims rest upon a 
dubious base, to the Sherif of Mecca, the direct 
descendant of the Apostle of Allah, whose 
right of succession, if he chose, to assert it, is 
indefeasible. So England was left to hack at 
and, lastly, to cut the Gordian knot, and to 
destroy a nationality of whose birth and being 
she was profoundly ignorant. 

And here the question is—Had Arabi and his 
two fellow-poseurs, Ali Fehmi and Abd el-Al, 
the head, the heart, and the hand to control 
this same National movement’ The least sign 
of weakness would have made the programme 
something of this kind. Forced requisitions to 
be called gifts and contributions. Turks and 
Circassians, Bulgarians and Albanians, to be 
abolished by deportation to Fayzoghlu. A 
general cutting of Coptic and Armenian throats ; 
and a wiping off of the ‘‘ vipers,” as Arabi calls 
the village usurers. A wholesale dismissal of 
European employés. The absolute repudiation 
of debt ; and, lastly, severance from the civilised 
world, and the final triumph of El-Islam. I do 
not doubt that under such circumstances and 
with such expectations ‘‘ Egyptian nationalism 
was a genuine, spontaneous, and universal 
expression of the aspirations of five millions of 
Egyptian people” (p. 434). 

To return to our review of the melodrame. 
When all Cairo was looking forward, in pleased 
excitement, to a ‘‘public washing of dirty 
political linen,” and when even the longest 
heads could not see a way out of the impasse, 
the Commission of Enquiry was suddenly 
resolved into a fancy court-martial, before 
which the seven accused were brought upon the 
simple charge of rebellion; they were con- 
demned to death en bloc, and the ‘‘ legal farce ” 
ended, after a few minutes’ display, with a 
reprieve and a sentence of banishment. Such 
was the dénotiment of the drama on a certain 
Sunday, December 3, 1882. 

This ‘‘ seasonable compromise ’’ was evidently 
the work of a master-hand, Happily for our 





national name, Lord Dufferin had been sent 
to Cairo; his genuine political sagacity and 
sound common-sense had taken in the situation, 
and his acuteness had suggested the ‘‘ arrange- 
ment out of court.” The French party, 
jealous and hate-full as ever, had been charmed 
with our dilemma : if put to death, Arabi would 
have become a Shahid, or martyr; if allowed 
to live, it was because the Kafir feared to 
kill him. Our “lively neighbours” revenged | 
themselves upon Lord Dufferin by declaring Ce 
nest pas un homme sérieux. The saying was 
neat and terse—only untrue. 

I was in Egypt during the cause célébre, and 
found reason to blush for the general bearing of 
Europeans, including the local press, and 
especially the Egyptian Gazette. With a few 
notable exceptions the residents had shown 
excessive poltroonery. The only explanation is 
that they were surprised, scared, demoralised 
by the fanatic soldiery, and by the murderous 
police taking part with a mob dastardly, super- 
stition-smit, and bloodthirsty as it was in the 
days of Hypatia. Whenever and wherever a 
gallant little knot of Europeans combined to 
defend itself against the canaille, they fled like 
a flock of sheep. It is well to note and to 
remember the fact, especially throughout the 
country parts of Egypt, where bad days may 
still be in store. But men who have been 
scared are rarely merciful; after they get the 
upper hand they would be as cruel as they were 
cowardly. It was a sight to see their hangdo 
looks, and to hear them whining ‘‘ he show 
us no pity,” when they learnt that Ardbi and 
Co. were not to be sus. per coll. or shot, or even 
flogged at a cart-tail. 

In Mr. Broadley’s little picture gallery only 
one figure is made to stand out from the mass of 
human matter around it. Yet his hero, Arfbi 
the ‘‘ Saviour of Egypt,” is essentially ur heroic. 
The big, burly, brawny Fellah-pasha had a 
certain measure of command; but those he 
commanded were dwarfs, cripples, and deformi- 
ties utterly unfit to make a nation. He has 
never shown even the vulgar quality of personal 
courage. He did not ‘feather his nest,” like 
the normal Pasha ; but neither did he disdain to 
acquire the proprietary village of Hurriyah 
(‘* Liberty”), near Zagadzig. His coadjutors were 
poor creatures; and their visages patibulaires, 
aided by the photo-mechanical printer, speak 
for themselves. Ali Fehmi, ‘‘ the chief engineer,” 
boasts (p. 319), ‘“‘ If I had completed the works 
at Tel-el-Kebfr, your countrymen would not 
have taken them so easily!” Perhaps, The 
final battle was fought at a simple outpost, a 
first line of trenches dug in the desert. The 
main defence was to be near Zagizig, where the 
hoed and flooded fields, cut by a network of 
small canals, would have been ugly to cross as 
that about Kafr Dawadr. But, with an inconse- 
quence which denoted all their actions, Arabi 
and his Arabists neglected to lay out the second 
line ; and thus the decisive action took place on 
ground where half-disciplined and unofficered 
men had no chance against regulars and the 
admirable arrangements of their general. 

It is amusing to inspect the dwarf figures 
around the Colossus. Sir E. B. Malet “ erred 
from a complete want of trustworthy informa- 
tion” (p. 352); but how could it be otherwise ? 
‘‘ Mahdi or Saviour” (p. 353) gives a measure 
of what he was allowed to learn. Very small 
indeed looms the ‘‘ young and amiable Prince” 
of official rose-water. His father describes him 
as having zi téte, ni coeur, ni courage; others, as 
“‘weak and capricious, inexperienced and un- 
worthy ;”’ and his ‘almost indescribable un- 
popularity” will g° down to posterity in the 
Fellah’s rhyming doggerel (p. 503) :— 


* Ant-faced Tewfik ! who bade thee place 
Thy covntry in such parlous case ?’’ 


Imbecility of purpose, combined with ‘‘ honest 
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love of intrigue for its own sake,” is the one sin 
never forgiven in an Eastern ruler; and Mr. 
Broadley is justified in quoting (p. 377): ‘‘ As 
long as Tewfik reigns there will be no peace for 
Egypt.” 

The portrait of Riyaz Pasha is etched in with 
nitric acid, He is the typical donkey-boy on 
horseback, the best disliked man in Egypt; and 
this eminence he owes only to his own merits. 
The son of a Jew renegade, he was taken from 
the streets to become a ‘‘ gaudily dressed long- 
haired boy in the household of Said Pasha ”— 
a den of unspeakable abominations. His bad 
French, learnt late in life, his mean appearance, 
his croaking accents, and his ill-fame for 
treachery and over-astuteness were neutralised 
by the strong will and tenacity of the Hebrew, 
and by the rabid fanaticism of the ‘‘’vert;” 
and, risen to power by the ruin of his patron, 
he became a persona grata in the eyes of Lord 
Beaconsfield. His ignoble treatment of Chinese 
Gordon should not be forgotten by Englishmen, 
‘**Pecuniarily honest,” he has girdled himself 
with relations highly placed and well paid by 
the public service ; and they must be ‘‘ squared ” 
on all occasions. He is vindictive as a Mac- 
cabee: ‘‘ Riyéz Pacha and I [said M. Jablin after 
writing L’ Egypte nouvelle] cannot live in the 
same country now!” He seems to have treated 
Mr. Broadley with the courtesy becoming his 
origin. Turks and Egyptians are gentlemen in 
official communications ; this man borrows the 
worst French style (and what can be worse ?) 
from the sycophant clerks who conduct his 
correspondence. He should be compelled to 
follow his feeble, unstable chief; and, until he 
does so, ‘‘ he will ever be a thorn in our side.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Broadley is thoroughly 
unfair and unjust to Sherif and Nubdr Pashas 
ah aon sea ten, Weel oon 
genius, nor was Lord Melbourne, but he is 
something better for his position: he is a 
gentleman by birth and education, in manners 
and ideas. Nubar, of the International Tri- 
bunals, has all the talents of the Armenian— 
perhaps the cleverest race that now exists ; and, 
as his long career proves, he is a statesman with 
progressive ideas who has no terror of innova- 
tion. He has ever proved himself a firm friend 
to England, and he will continue to do so. 

After the tragic-comic catastrophe the colours 
of the book fade for a while; yet there are 
tid-bits eminently worth digesting. Home- 
readers will do well to take to heart the follow- 
ing sentence, whose contents I have vainly re- 
peated to them a dozen times :— 

‘In no part of the world do women contrive to 
exercise so much real political power as in the 
East; and there is probably no Oriental country 
in which their influence is so potent a factor in 
State affairs as in Egypt ’’ (p. 373). 

It is by no means difficult to guess how the 
barrister-at-law would ree the ‘‘riddle of June 11 
and June 12,” when the main square of Alexan- 
dria was burnt. A most interesting document (pp. 
440-50) is Ardbi’s memorandum of Egyptian 
reform (November 25, 1882), printed in parallel 
columns with Lord Dufferin’s celebrated Re- 
organisation Scheme (February 6, 1883). The 
former commands our attention when he pro- 
poses a constitutional government with a 
‘*council of ministers, each responsible for his 
acts towards the whole cabinet, and the 
ministry, as a body, responsible to the country ” : 
the clog is absolutely necessary if ‘the ruler of 
Egypt must be an Egyptian,” though this has 
never happened since the days of the Pharaohs. 
Not equally good is the idea of an Elective 
Chamber and a Chamber of Notables, chosen 
by free vote, to remain in office for five years, 
with legislative powers and a consultative voice 
for government use. Surely one chamber of 


’Umdah (notables) is enough, and over-enough, 
to begin with. But readers must study the 
document for themselves, 





At length ‘‘ Araby the Blest” is shipped off 

for the ‘‘ Paradise of Adam ;” and the author, 
concerning whom the vilest reports were spread, 
leaves Egypt in the form of a ‘‘Cookite.” He 
bequeaths an especial sting in his last chapter, 
‘Egypt Present and To Come.” In capitals he 
tells us 
‘WE MUST FALL BACK ON THE NATIONAL 
PARTY: Arabi and his friends must be allowed to 
return from Ceylon and assist us in giving ‘a fair 
start’ to Egypt—an undertaking which differs 
essentially from a mere personal ‘ fair start’ for the 
Khedive.”” 
He assures us, and with truth, ‘‘a twelve 
months’ dearly purchased experience has taught 
us that our last restoration was a great political 
blunder ;’? and he gives his candidate a prime 
good character for aiming at ‘‘ justice, adminis- 
trative honesty, personal security, and political 
equality.” 

It is not impossible that Ardabi’s services may 
be positively required. The coming question is 
the Sudan, which has already assumed formid- 
able dimensions, and which will, if further mis- 
managed, attain gigantic proportions. In Cairo 
I saw a train-full of half-uniformed peasants 
bearing bag and baggage, including Reming- 
tons. Some ten thousand of these wretches 
were to be mustered at Suez, and sent, under 
Gen. Hicks, to the Upper Nile provinces 
with the view of putting down an insurrection 
which we should have nipped inthe bud. They 
looked already beaten, and I pitied the officers 
who were to command them. Then, as now, 
the arch-enemy was El-Mahdi, the “false 
Prophet” of the European Press, a title which 
very exactly describes what he is _ not. 
D’Herbelot has told the world that the Twelfth 
Imém or Antistes, the lineal descendant of the 
Apostle of Allah, and the legal religious head 
of Pan-Islamism, born in A.H. 255 (= A.D. 868), 
was Abu ’1-Kdsim Mohammed, surnamed El- 
Mahdi, or the Director (in the path of the 
True Faith). He mysteriously disappeared 
(probably murdered) under Caliph El-Mobtadi ; 
a name from the same root (El-hady = salva- 
tion), No. 14 of the Abbaside or Baghdad 
House. One of the many fedivivi noticed in 
history, he declared that he would remain 
hidden, hence his title ‘‘ El-Mutabattan,” and 
he would re-appear in the last days ; he would 
lead areformed El-Islam to universal dominion, 
and he would thus prepare the way for certain 
other second comings. Consequently, every 
great political heave of Mohammedanism, in 
Africa as in Asia, has thrown up one or more 
Mahdis, mostly impostors, but sometimes, I 
doubt not, honest and self-believing enthu- 
siasts. They generally die at the hands of 
their bigoted and infuriated mobs; but, mean- 
while, they may do abundant damage. I found 
little was known in Cairo of this latest 
‘‘ Director” except that he is an inspired car- 
penter and dervish. Even his name, ‘ Mo- 
hammed Ahmed” of Dongola, means nothing. 
Great men, religious or laical, always prefix, on 
promotion, either ‘‘Mohammed” or some 
variant; thus Tewfik is Mohammed Tewfik, 
and Arabi is Ahmed Arabi. 

‘“*The Mahdi of the Sudan,” said Arabi, ‘is 
the enemy of the Arabs because we know him 
to be an impostor[?]. We are Sunnis, and 
believe the Saviour of Islam [?] will come of 
the Arab tribe of Koreish [Kuraysh], to which I 
myself belong.” Setting aside this peculiar 
claim, we note that Ardbi holds to the Fatwa 
or religious decree issued by the chief Ulema of 
El-Azhar. But I vehemently doubt that 
Fellah troops or even the Turkish Nizam, 
officered by Europeans, will fight against any 
Mahdi; and I believe that if they do fight it 
will be in a half-hearted way that secures 
defeat. Sir Evelyn Wood’s “curious experi- 
ment” may have done much to raise the status 
of the Egyptian soldier ; and Baker Pasha may 





be in a fair way to create an “intelligent, 
active, and ubiquitous provincial constabulary.” 
But neither of these able and experienced 
officers could prevail against Fellah super- 
stition. Arabi can, and only Arabi can. The 
frightful defeat of Hicks Pasha and the 
destruction of the two relieving parties from 
Suakin suggest, moreover, that, while ‘“ The 
Egyptian” raises the Bedawin tribes, Kabbabish 
and others, our only remedy for the evil will 
be five thousand British bayonets—costly, but 
not so costly as doing nothing. 

For the Sudan, once thoroughly aroused, 
would light a fire sufficient to enflame the Mos- 
lem world. It is sad to read such craven coun- 
sels as retreating to Khartim, and even fixing 
the frontier at Assoan, and to think at the 
same time how such measures would but ix- 
crease the evil. Setting aside the sentimental 
view, the wilful waste of blood and gold poured 
during the last fifty years into the ‘* Equatorial 
Provinces,” our mal-advisers would create a 
focus of fanaticism and of agressive Islamism 
that would begin by extending its influence 
throughout Northern Africa from Suez to Sis. 
It would so weaken Egypt that the ‘‘ King of 
Kings,” Johannes of Ethiopia, would find 
ample opportunity to carry out the plans of 
the last three centuries. It would give new 
life to the slave trade, the serpent scotched and 
not slain by Baker and Mr. Hake’s ‘‘ uncrowned 
king.” I need not trouble you with a host of 
minor matters, such as closing the heart of 
Africa to travellers, and allowing these wealthy 
regions, where European interests are rapidly 
developing, to relapse into utter barbarism. 

But it is time to take leave of Mr. Broadley, 
and, in so doing, I must compliment him upon 
his exceptional freedom from mistakes. He 
must not, however, describe El-Azhar as a 
‘*Moslem university almost as old as Islam 
itself” (p. 175). In p. 193 he is unjust to my 
noble and heroic friend the late Abd el-Kadir. 
‘**Molasem ” (p. 232) is evidently a misprint ; 
but ‘‘Ulema and journalist” (p. 237) sounds 
very badly: ’Ulema, like ’Umdeh, is a plural 
form. Is it pedantic to remark that the sentence 
‘*Osman Pasha Fouzy was neither deprived of 
his honours or rank” (p. 371) is school-girl 
English, or, rather, not English at all? The 
note (p. 475) ‘‘Generally written Mahdi; I 
think Mehdi the more correct reading of the 
Arabic,” should be erased; and to explain 
Mahdi by Messiah introduces a misleading idea. 
Finally, I must join issue with the learned 
barrister-at-law upon the subject of English 
Freemasonry, at least out of England. I have 
always found it acutely political wherever poli- 
tics raged, and mostly used by the Protestant as 
a weapon against the Catholic. In Syria it has 
admitted not a few Moslems, and some of them 
are, perhaps, the completest rogues I ever had 
an opportunity to study. 
RICHARD F, BuRTON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EPITAPH ON THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. 
Athenaeum Club: Jan. 4, 1884. 

Permit me to tell your correspondent the 
story of the Countess of Pembroke’s epitaph, 
with a preface that may be generally useful. 

In the Jacobean age the herse was a stage of 
wood, with sable drapery, set up in the centre 
of the church to support the coffin during the 
funeral, and afterwards removed to stand over 
the grave in the chancel or chapel until the 
matble tomb was ready to replace it. While the 
herse was so standing, a poetic mourner might 
lay upon it a scroll containing appropriate 
verse. Such a written scroll was an epitaph. 

In October 1621 William Browne laid upon 
the herse of the Countess Dowager of Pem- 
broke, then standing in Salisbury Cathedral, an 
epitaph—a scroll in which he had written these 
very lines, without stops or signature : 

** Underneath this sable Herse 
Lyes the subject of all verse 
Sydneyes sister Pembrokes mother 
Death ere thou hast slaine another 
Faire & learn’d & good as she 
Tyme shall throw a Dart at thee 
** Marble Pyles let no man raise 
To her name for after dayes 
Some kind woman borne as she 
Reading this like Niobe 
Shall turn Marble & become 
Both her Mourner and her Tombe’”’ 
Collectors of such pieces wrote this, often from 
ym memory, in their books. 

n 1650 William Browne wrote in a book 
some of his shorter poems, among them this 
epitaph, and signed his name thereto, eight 
years before any version of the epitaph ap- 
peared in print, and 106 years before Peter 
Whalley, editing Ben Jonson’s works, claimed 
it for that poct. 

William Browne’s book is in the British 
Museum, Lansd. MS. 777. In 1815 it was 
privately printed by Sir Egerton Brydges, who, 
however, fancifully re-arranged the poems, and 
did not understand this epitaph. 

HENRY SALUSBURY MILMAN. 








“CAESAR DOTH BEAR ME HARD.”’ 
London: Jan. 7, 1884. 
The note Mr. A. H. Bullen answers in the 
AcapEMY of December; 29 was, of course, 





merely supplementary to what appeared in the 
ACADEMY some two or three years ago, and 
should have been read in that connexion. The 
phrase ‘‘to bear one hard” was compared with 
Chaucer’s 

‘Only that point his people bare so sore ;”’ 


and this Chaucerian expression was shown to 
be a rendering of aegre ferre. This inter- 
pretation yields an excellent sense in the three 
passages in Shakspere where the phrase occurs— 
a better sense in two of them than that Mr. 
Bullen suggests, and as good in the third. In 
the line ‘‘ Caesar doth bear me hard; but he 
loves Brutus,” the sense ‘“ dislikes” is better 
than ‘‘ watches closely,” ‘‘ eyes with suspicion.” 
So in the lines 

** Caius Ligurius doth bear Caesar hard 

Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey,” 


- watches closely,” ‘“‘eyes with suspicion,” is 
not satisfactory. In the third passage—all the 
passages, oddly enough, occur in one play— 
“*T do beseech ye, if you dear me hard, 


Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and 
smoke, 
Fulfil your pleasure,”’ 


either ‘‘if you suspect me” or “if you dislike 
or object to me” may pass for a rendering. 
And in passages in Ben Jonson and in Mas- 
singer where the phrase occurs the meaning 
‘* dislikes” is, I think, preferable. However, 
this meaning will not suit the passage quoted 
by Mr. Bullen from ‘‘ The Scornful Lady.” Is 
it possible that there may be two phrases “ to 
bear hard”—one Latinistic, one equestrian ? 
The point deserves investigation. 

Meanwhile, will someone derive and illus- 
trate the equestrian phrase, the phrase to bear 
a horse hard in the sense of ‘to keep a tight 
rein over”? Such a use of bear is surely to be 
noticed. It may come, I suppose, from the 
idea of ‘‘ holding up.” Was it ever common to 
speak of bearing « horse either hard or softly ? 

Joun W. HAtgEs. 








THREE GREEK BIRD-NAMES, 
Preston Rectory, Wellington, Salop : 
Dec. 24, 1883, 

I ask permission to notice certain similar 
Greek bird-names, two of which occur in the 
Aves of Aristophanes, as a rather curious his- 
tory attaches to them. Dr. Kennedy, in his 
admirable verse-translation of this play—a 
translation which, while it rivals those of Frere 
and Cary (themselves excellent) in spirit, versi- 
fication, and wit,* surpasses both in its literal 
rendering of the Greek—gives ‘‘ pelicans” as 
the meaning of the meAexavres (réxToves copérarot) 
in his note on this passage (1. 1155). The pas- 
sage itself is thus rendered— 


‘¢ Skill’d carpenters, 

The yellow-hammers: with their hammering beaks 
They finish’d off the gates.’’ 

In his note Dr. Kennedy explains that ‘the 
birds are altered in translation to retain the 
comic jest.” It is, however, quite certain that 
the bird denoted here is not a pelican, but a 
woodpecker ; consequently, it is quite possible 
to retain the jest by the exact rendering of this 
bird-name, 

‘*Skill’d carpenters, the woodpeckers, they pecked 

out the gates.”’ 

Yellow-hammers are objectionable for two 
reasons. In the first place, this bird’s proper 
name is “‘yellow ammer”—i.¢., the ‘‘ yellow 





* Many of Dr. Kennedy’s renderings are very 
clever and witty—e.g., ‘‘The father of the lark”’ 
(xépvd0s), Which was buried in the son’s head, ** lies 
dead at Buryhead’’ (476). Dieitrephes vuv) fovdds 
immadrextpvéy is ‘* Colonel Horsecock of the Buffs ”’’ 
(793). The two old men who come to treat with 
the birds an’ av@pémwv are *‘ from the Isle of Man,”’ 





songster,”” the being an insertion ; secondly, 
the hammer is hardly the instrument with 
which one works in wood. Besides the reaexavres, 
as above, Aristophanes also mentions the meAexas, 
together with the edexivos, in 1. 884; so that 
under two very similar forms of the word two 
different birds are denoted. The meAexivos is 
most probably the pelican, or water-bird of 
that name. Aristotle (H. An. viii. 14, § 2; 
ix. 11) uses wedexdy (plural wedAexaves) absolutely 
for the pelican alone; but his expression, of év 
Tois motauois, implies the existence of land-birds 
of that name, as Schneider has clearly shown. 
Hesychius long ago explained reAexav as dpveov 
7d xoAdwrov Ku Tpymoivy Ta dévdpa; ‘‘ quo sensu,” 
says Jacobs (Annot. ad <Aelian N. A. iii. 20), 
‘**Aristoph. Av. 1155, weAexavas jocose adhibet 
ad trabes dolandas.”” It seems curious that 
birds so very dissimilar in form and habit as 
the woodpecker and the pelican should be 
called by one and the same name. The root of 
the word is clearly weAcxdw, “to hew with an 
axe;”’ the use which the woodpecker makes 
of its beak probably suggested the name, while 
the form of the long, strong, pointedly curved 
upper mandible of the pelican may have been 
the reason of its name. I do not know whether 
any other Greek author than Aristophanes 
definitely uses weAexaés for a woodpecker. <A 
more common name of this bird is dpvoxroAdmrns, 
as used by Aristotle, or dpveoAdmrns in Aves, 480, 
However, it seems certain that the name of 
medexas to denote a woodpecker gradually fell 
into disuse, and that the word was at length 
restricted to mean the pelican. Latin classical 
writers do not appear to have adopted this 
Greek word; pelecanus, or pellicanus, however, 
is used by Jerome in Ps. ci.; Pliny (x. 47) 
has preserved for us the Greek word évoxpérados 
(evidently from his description ‘‘a pelican’’), 
which does not appear to exist in any of the 
writings of the Greek classical authors ; onocro- 
talus also occurs in the Vulgate (Lev. xi. 18). 
Cicero (De Nat. Deor. ii. 49) evidently refers 
to what Aristotle has said respecting the alleged 
habit of the pelican to swallow shell-fish and, 
after a partial digestion, to throw them up 
again and pick out the flesh from the opened 
valves, but he calls the bird platalea, which 
modern naturalists apply to the spoonbill. 
Pliny merely repeats Cicero’s account, and calls 
the bird platea. But perhaps the most curious 
thing in connexion with the pelican is the old 
story about its feeding its young ones with its 
own blood ; and, as this story seems to imply the 
probability of our English word ‘ pelican” 
having been once used for some other than the 
water-bird of that name, I will return to it on 
another occasion. W. Hoveuron. 
THE MYTH OF CRONUS. 
Settrington, York: Jan. 7, 1884. 


To take counsel of Hottentots or Maoris in 
order to interpret the Hesiodic poems is a 
dangerous and needless process, if they can be 
easily and reasonably explained as transparent 
nature-myths. A study of the Vedic hymns 
enabled Bréal and Kuhn to found that school 
of scientific mythology which, during the last 
forty years, has interpreted, with marvellous 
sagacity and success, the greater number of the 
Greek myths; and it seems reasonable to assume 
that the few obstinate legends which have 
hitherto resisted analysis will ultimately yield 
to the powerful philological solvent which, in 
other cases, has been so successful, without our 
being obliged to resort to a nostrum which, if 
tested by results, has hitherto proved to be “* no 
method at all.” 

Fully admitting, as Mr. Lang asserts, that no 
satisfactory interpretation of the myth of Cronus 
has, as yet, been advanced, I am, nevertheless, 
loth to give it up as hopeless, and would venture 
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to submit, for his consideration, a solution on 
the old orthodox lines. 

To begin with, it may be affirmed that the 
explanation of the name Cronus, which Mr. 
Lang attributes to Max Miiller, but which is 
really, I believe, due to the acuteness of Welcker, 
has been generally accepted by mythologists as 
sufficient. Hence we may regard Zeus or 
Dyaus, ‘‘the bright sky,” as, originally, the 
son of Uranus or Varuna, ‘‘the overarching 
heaven.” Therefore, we may assume that Cronus, 
who is not a Vedic conception, has been inter- 
polated in the genealogy of the celestial per- 
sonages owing to a comparatively late Hellenic 
Volks-Etymologie, which arose out of a misap- 
prehension as to the meaning of the epithets 
Kpoviey and Kpovlins applied to Zeus. Hence 
the myths originally told of Uranus and Zeus 
were transferred either to Uranus and Cronus, 
or to Cronus and Zeus. Anyhow, we are justi- 
fied in interpreting the legend of Cronus as a 
legend relating to some aspect of the heavens. 

We may now attempt an explanation, as a 
nature-myth, of the story of Heaven swallow- 
ing and disgorging his own children, as well as 
the stone which had been given him by the 
Earth. The key seems to lie in the physical 
fact that the actual stone believed to have been 
disgorged by the Heaven was religiously pre- 
served in the temple at Delphi. This stone, 
which fell down from heaven, must have been 
an aétrolite. Other such aérolites were, we 
know, treasured and revered in other temples. 
At Ephesus ‘‘ the image which fell down from 
Jupiter” (S:orerés) was regarded as an image of 
Artemis, a daughter of Heaven. At Tauris, 
according to Euripides, there was another 
meteoric image of Artemis, d:orerés &yadua, obpaved 
méonua. At Athens, as Pausanias and Pliny 
relate, there was another, which was considered 
to be an image of Athena, a daughter of the 
Sky. The Palladium of Troy was also doubt- 
less a meteoric stone; and we may probably 
regard the mis-shapen copper idol figured in 
Schliemann’s T'roja (p. 168), which exhibits the 
familiar form and appearance of an aérolite, as 
a reproduction, on a smaller scale, of the Palla- 
dium itself, which fell from heaven. 

With this clue the rest of the myth presents 
no insuperable difficulties. The innumerable 
children of the overarching heaven are the 
stars—babes born in the evening and constantly 
swallowed up by their parent a few hours after 
birth. A flight of falling stars—possibly the 
November meteors—would be the disgorgement 
of the children who have been swallowed. The 
meteoric stone preserved at Delphi may have 
come down among such a flight of falling stars. 
This stone, which—though it came down from 
heaven—was to all outward appearance a 
terrestrial rather than a celestial body, was 
therefore said to have been presented by Mother 
Earth to Father Heaven, and disgorged by him 
together with his true children, the falling 
stars. 

The probable connexion of the words sidus and 
olSnpos indicates that the earliest knowledge of 
metallic iron was derived from aérolites, many 
of which are solid masses of ‘‘ meteoric iron.” 
One of these of crescent form may have given 
rise to the legend of the ‘‘ iron” or “ sideric ” 
sickle. The story of the mutilation is more 
difficult to explain; but it may be suggested 
that possibly the crescent moon was regarded 
as mutilating the centre of the sky to prevent 
him from procreating the infant stars whom, at 
their setting, he carried down and hid away in 
dark places of the earth. 

Thus the main elements of this curious myth 
can be explained on the same principles by 
which so many of the Greek nature-myths have 
already been interpreted. Whether, with Mr. 
Lang, we should consider that ‘‘ the irrational 
element in Greek myths is a survival from 


savagery,” or, with other mythologists, believe 





that these myths are merely poetical presenta- 
tions of natural phenomena ; whether, also, with 
such explanations ready to hand, it is a scientific 
and necessary procedure to go to Australian 
savages for the interpretation of the poetic 
literature of the Periclean Greeks—these are 
questions which, adopting Mr. Lang’s appeal, 
T leave ‘‘ to the world and the ages ”’ to decide. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 





Jan. 7, 1884. 

Mr. Lang, in his interesting letter in the 
AcaDEmy of January 4, refers to the universal 
diffusion of a certain class of fables, in which 
one divinity figures as the devourer of another. 
This form of myth is probably nothing more 
than the manner in which the striking phe- 
nomena of eclipses of the heavenly bodies pre- 
sent themselves to the savage mind. The 
Australian story of a creative god swallowed 
by the moon, and disgorged on the latter being 
threatened with a tomahawk, is a transparent 
allegory of a solar eclipse, a phenomenon 
ascribed in China to the devouring of the lumi- 
nary by a dragon frightened into abandoning 
its prey by a general charivari. 

The fable of the divinity who swallows and 
disgorges his offspring is probably an apologue 
of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. That 
these occurrences are visible to the keen sight 
of savages is proved by a Yakut (native of 
Siberia) having told a traveller that he had 
seen ‘‘a great blue star eat up four little stars, 
and then cast them up again.” Here we have 
the myth of Cronus in its rudimentary stage. 

E. M. CLERKE. 








A BUDDHIST BIRTH-STORY IN CHAUCER. 
Highgate: Jan. 7, 1884. 

Referring to Mr. Francis’s communication 
in the ACADEMY of December 22, Prof. Paul 
Meyer asks me to point out that ten years ago, 
in the pages of Romania, Prof. d’ Ancona, in 
examining into the sources and versions of 
the eighty-third story in Cento Novelle antiche 
(analogous to the incident of the robbers in 
Chaucer’s ‘‘Pardoner’s Tale”), had already 
given an analysis of a Buddhist story from the 
Avadénas (Julien’s translation) as an early 
form of the legend. He also referred his 
readers to Liebrecht’s assertion of an Oriental 
origin, comparing similar relations in the Apo- 
cryphal Gospels and the Thousand and One 
Nights. Versions of the tale by Hans Sachs, 
Morlinus, and Chaucer, besides others, are 
noticed (see Romania, tom. iii., 1874, p. 182). 
It is not always easy to know everything 
written abroad and at home on one’s subject- 
matter; your correspondent may be glad to 
hear of these studies in the same direction, 
which seem to have escaped the Chaucer Society 
in 1875 also. L. TouLMIN SMITH. 








ENGLISH PUBLISHERS AND AMERICAN BOOKS, 

Ye Leadenhalle Presse : Jan. 5, 1884. 
In to-day’s ACADEMY you ask how much the 
author of that amusing American manual of 
manners, Don’t, will receive from us as his share 
of the profit on our reprint. The answer is, 
nothing. The book is the property of Messrs. 
Appleton, of New York, who took our English 
as She is Spoke, and we have received from 
them Don’t as a set-off. Let us do Messrs, 
Griffith & Farran the justice to say that they 
voluntarily stated to us their intention of send- 
ing a share of the profits (which cannot amount 
to much) on their reprint of this little book to 
the American publishers. In future the shilling 
vellum-parchment series of books, owned re- 
spectively by Messrs. Appleton and ourselves, 
will be issued by special arrangement simul- 
taneously in London and New York, which, as 





an English copyright of an American book can 
thus be secured, will, on this side of the water 
at any rate, put an end to piracy. 
FIELD & TUER. 

[‘‘ Piracy ” is a question-begging appellative. 
For the present purpose, let us call it ‘* reprint- 
ing without consent of the owner of copyright.” 
How simultaneous publication will prevent this 
we fail to see. It is simply equivalent to the 
old plan of advance sheets. It is true that 
English copyright in an American book may be 
secured by means of prior publication in the 
United Kingdom, if, in addition, the American 
author be resident (for however short a moment 
of contemporary time) on British soil. But no 
method has yet been devised by which an 
American copyright can be obtained by an 
English author. We would not be misunder- 
stood. All ‘“‘ arrangements” between English 
and American authors are to be commended ; 
but they are a poor substitute for international 
copyright.—Ep. ACADEMY. ] 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Jan. 14, 5 p.m. London Institution: “Th 
Art Season of 1883.” by Mr. Henry Blackburn. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: “ Art as influenced 
the Men,” III., Artists of the Fifteenth Century, 
by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

ToueEspDay, Jan. 15, 3 p.m. Ro: Institution: “The 
Interest and Usefulness of the Study of Coins and 
Medals,” I., by Mr. R. 8. Poole. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘The Placenta of Tetra- 
ceros quadricornis,” by Mr. W. F. R. Weldon; “Some 
Crustaceans from the Mauritius,’ by Mr. E. J 
Miers: “ Varieties and Hybrids among the Salmon- 
idae.”’ by Mr. F. Day. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 16,8p.m. Society of Arts: “ Electric 
Launches,” by Mr. A. Reckenzaum. 

8p.m. British Archaeological: “The Remains 
found. in the Anglo-Saxon Tumulus at Taplow,” by 
Dr. Joseph Stevens. 

THURSDAY, Jan. 17, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
History and Development of the Music for the 
| and its Predecessors,” I., by Prof. Ernst 

‘auer, 

5 aa London Institution: “‘ Explosives,” by 
Mr. H. Dixon. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: “ Art as Stent Y 
the Men,” IV., The Renaissance or Poetical Period, 
by Mr. J.E. Hodgson. 

8p.m. Linnean: “ Revision of the Tuber-bear- 
ing Species of Solanum,” by Mr. J. G. Baker; “*The 
Hypopus Question, or te-history of Certain 
‘Acarina,” by Mr. A. D. Michael; “ ‘Burmese Des- 
midicae,” by Mr. W. Joshua. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Steam Engine,” 
by Mr. E. A. Cowper. 

Fray, Jan. 18, 8p.m. Philological: “A Dictionary 
Evening,” by Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘ Rainbows,” by Prof. 


SATURDAY, Jan. 19, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Life 
and Literature under Charles I.,” I., by Prof. 
Henry Morley. 








SCIENCE. 


The Massorah, compiled from Manuscripts, Al- 
phabetically and Lexically Arranged. Vol. II. 
Caph—Tav. By Christian D. Ginsburg. 


Dr. Ginssure may be heartily congratulated 
on the substantial completion of his great 
enterprise, for the two volumes now printed 
contain the whole of the Massoretic Corpus. 
It is not difficult to understand the intense 
feeling of relief with which, as he states in 
the Preface, after twenty-five years of labour, 
he now publishes his second volume. The 
third volume, of which the printing has 
already commenced, will form in some sort an 
Appendix, containing an English translation 
of the Rubrics, a description of the MSS. 
employed, emendations of manifest errors in 
the Massorah, and a table of Errata, which in 
so very large a work the most painstaking 
attention must of course fail entirely to 
banish. 

The nature of the Massorah is a subject 
concerning which not merely ordinary readers, 


but probably also a good many students, have 
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only a vague and indefinite notion. Nor is 
this very much to be wondered at, having 
regird to the ambiguous manner in which the 
words ‘‘Massorah” and ‘ Massoretic” have 
been employed. _The word ‘ Massoretic” 
may be applied to the text of the Old Testa- 
ment as a whole, including consonants, vowels, 
accents, and other signs, together with such 
marginal notes as are usually printed in the 
Hebrew Bible; or it may be taken as exclud- 
ing the consonants, and having regard to the 
vowels, accents, and notes; or the word 
“‘Massorah”” may be employed with special 
reference to the notes. As applied to the 
notes, the Massorah has two divisions—into 
Massorah parva and Massorah magna, expres- 
sions which have reference respectively to 
the briefer notices in the margins at the two 
sides of the text, and to the fuller indications 
= at the top and bottom of the page in 
The origin of the Massorah is involved in 
obscurity. The stoutly maintained positions 
of former days that both Massorah and vowel- 
points came from Moses on Mount Sinai, or 
from Ezra and the men of the Great Synagogue, 
are not likely, in these times, to meet with 
serious defenders. That the Massorah has 
been derived from diverse sources is sufficiently 
clear. And, probably, what has come down 
to us is but a small portion of the whole 
body of Massoretic tradition. Elias Levita, 
indeed, speaking with reference to his own 
observation, says, ‘‘I believe that, if all the 
words of the Great Massorah which I have 
seen in the days of my life were written down 
and bound up in a book, it would exceed in 
bulk all the twenty-four books of the Bible.” 
A vast mass of tradition has, indeed, been pre- 
served in the MSS. still accessible; and it has 
been Dr. Ginsburg’s aim to present this as 
accurately as possible, leaving it for the critic 
to determine the relative value of the 
materials now submitted. It is not, of 
course, to be expected that Dr. Ginsburg’s 
labours will result in very considerable altera- 
tions of the existing text—that is, looking at 
the matter from the point of view of the 
ordinary and unlearned reader—for, to the 
critical student, to obtain a text as accurate as 
possible is of extremely high importance. 
Not, indeed, that Dr. Ginsburg’s great work 
is likely to be wholly without influence on 
interpretation. To take a single instance, 
the famous passage, Ezek. xxi. 27 (Heb. 32), 
which the A. V. translates, ‘‘I will over- 
turn, overturn, overturn it; and it shall 
be no more, until he come whose right it is; 
and I will give it [him].” Here, instead of 
lb with Vav, the Massoretic text, according to 
Dr. Ginsburg, has Jo with Aleph, that is, the 
negative. This reading may be incorrect; 
but it is defensible, and is likely to be de- 
fended. Dr. Ginsburg’s labours will probably 
be influential also in the department of gram- 
mar. Here, again, an example may be given. 
Gesenius and Ewald were acquainted with 
only four instances of dageshed Aleph (see, ¢.9., 
Gen. xliii. 26), trusting to the Massorah as 
given by Jacob ben Chayim in Bomberg’s Rab- 
binic Bible; while, on a single page of the 
Carlsruhe MS. of the Former and Later 
Prophets (date 1105), out of thirty Alephs 
there found, eleven are dageshed. This page 
has been reproduced by the Palaecographical 
Society, plate 77, Oriental Series. 


The preliminary labour which Dr. Ginsburg 
has undergone in order not only to the pre- 
sentation, but also to the completion and recti- 
fication of the Massorah, has been immense. 
Ten folio volumes in MS. are a monument of 
careful toil. And, besides these, he had pre- 
viously given to the world ‘“‘The Massoreth 
Ha-Massoreth of Elias Levita, being an Ex- 
position of the Massoretic Notes on the Hebrew 
Bible, in Hebrew, with an English Transla- 
tion, and Critical and Explanatory Notes” 
(London, 1867). Also, in 1865, he had 
published the Introduction to Bomberg’s 
Rabbinic Bible, by Jacob ben Chayim, above 
mentioned. The Massorah, as given by ben 
Chayim, is now printed in the second volume ; 
but it extends only from p. 715 to p. 830, a 
space less than that occupied by the single 
letter Aleph in Dr. Ginsburg’s presentation of 
the Massorah. 

Among curious particulars connected with 
the work, one is the necessity which occurred 
for cutting new type, on account of the 
abnormal form of some letters found in one or 
more MSS. Thus there is a Zain with an 
appended curl, and a Yod which seems to be 
a connecting link between the Yod of the 
square characters and the Yod of the Old 
Hebrew and Phoenician. Then, as to the 
counting of the letters, which, as is well 
known, was one of the tasks of the Massoretes, 
Dr. Ginsburg has in his possession a MS. of 
the Pentateuch with the text in one column 
and a column for each of the letters parallel 
with it. In these columns is registered the 
number of each of the letters occurring in 
every line. A specimen page will be given 
in Dr. Ginsburg’s supplementary volume. 

Of the ten folio volumes in MS. mentioned 
above, three contain a Concordance of the 
Hebrew particles. It is satisfactory to learn 
that there is some probability of this Con- 
cordance being published. The student is 
compelled at present to have recourse to the 
work of Noldius, which has become some- 
what scarce; and it is, moreover, in some 
respects imperfect. 

The cost of producing the work has neces- 
sarily been very large; but it is not agreeable 
to hear that, notwithstanding the two grants 
made by the English Government, amounting 
together to £700, and the subscriptions and 
donations, the total expense to the dis- 
tinguished compiler is likely to amount to 
several thousand pounds. Tomas TYLER. 








“4A NEW CO-OPERATIVE LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. 


Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie und Gram- 
matik, Hrsg. von Eduard Wolffin. Heft 1. 
(Leipzig: Teubner.) 


THE above-named book is the first instalment 
of a work which promises to have the weightiest 
consequences for the historical study of Latin 
and of the evolution of the Romance languages 
from Latin. The editor, Prof. Wolfflin, who 
has succeeded the lamented Halm at Munich, 
takes up in a modified form a project for a 
complete ‘‘ Thesaurus Linguae Latinae’’ which 
made a brilliant start in 1858 under the auspices 
of Ritschl, Georges, Halm, and other eminent 
scholars, but came to utter failure. After 
discussing the causes of that failure, and ex- 
pounding its lessons, the editor explains his own 
plan, which is more modest and tentative. 
While he looks forward to the full Thesaurus in 














the not very distant future, he at present only 

ro to stimulate efforts preparatory to it. 
erie ped out the whole lexicographical 
material of Latin into 250 portions, each of 
which is to be assigned to some one contributor. 
It may be here noted, as a hint to English 
scholars who have a little leisure and who love 
learning, that Prof. Wolfflin desires to enlist 
fifty more collaborateurs to fill the gaps in his 
regiment, Each contributor receives a free copy 
of the Archiv. Our younger graduates could 
find no worthier employment for their unoccu- 
pied hours, while the veterans would do well to 
open up their accumulated stores. We have 
among us one leader of learning who has 
gathered during a lifetime treasures of sur- 
passing richness in this field, and who could 
make to the work now contemplated a contribu- 
tion greater than can be looked for from any 
other European scholar, now that Georges and 
Paucker have passed away. The method of 

rocedure is clearly explained by the editor. 
Brey six months a definite number of Latin 
linguistic problems will be issued to the con- 
tributors, who will return to the editor all the 
information bearing on them which can. be 
derived from the portions of the material they 
have severally undertaken to examine. The 
answers of the contributors will all be written 
on cards of uniform size. As much of them as 
the editor thinks expedient will be published in 
the Archiv, but everything sent in will be care- 
fully preserved, and will be available for use at 
any time. Besides this, there will be printed in 
the Archiv all sorts of aids to the study of Latin 
grammar and lexicography, and also reviews of 
other works in the same department. One 
admirable proposal is to print from time to time 
an alphabetical register of words treated in 
scattered programs and in the pages of periodi- 
cals. 


The present number of the Archiv con- 
tains some very valuable contributions. The 
editor’s Preface, though necessarily technical 
and mainly devoted to organisation, is instruct- 
ive also, as might be expected from his name. 
We may observe, in passing, that he pronounces 
a justly severe sentence of condemnation on the 
recently completed edition of Forcellini. He 
also gives us an Appendix to his well-known 
work on the degrees of comparison in Latin. 
Biicheler has a keen and scholarly paper of 
miscellanies, and there are important articles 
by Lowe, Studemund, and others. Grober 
discusses the question, ‘‘ What is Latin?” 
which is as hard to answer as Sir Robert 
Peel’s famous query, ‘‘ What is a pound?” 
He comes to the sensible conclusion that 
the problem cannot be solved by fixing a 
date, on one side of which “Latin” 
would wholly lie, but rather by a careful 
classification of material. We note, not with- 
out a passing twinge, that Dr. K. Krum- 
bacher, of Munich, gives a description of an 
important collection of glosses preserved in a 
MS. at the British Museum which does not 
seem to have been subjected to careful examina- 
tion by any of our own countrymen. 

This new scheme is perhaps the greatest 
specimen ever exhibited of co-operation in the 
field of scholarship. If we cannot co-operate 
ourselves, we may at least assist those who do 
by helping to maintain the journal in which the 
results of their labours will be given to the 
world. It is tobe hoped that the Archiv, which 
only costs twelve shillings a year, will find many 
purchasers in England. With combined efforts 
such as Prof. Wolfflin proposes, we may see 
achieved in ten years work which the scattered 
endeavours of a century would hardly suffice to 
produce. The editor truly says that, for want 
of a fitting storehouse such as he designs to 
provide, much valuable material has been 
dissipated and lost. He also justly insists that 


precious indirect results may be expected to 
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flow from his scheme. The studies of history, 
Latin literature, and Latin textual criticism will 
all certainly gain by the systematic enquiry 
pursued by his band of 250 workers. The study 
of language will be prodigiously adyanced if 
the present “flying bridge” which spans the 
gulf between Latin and the Romance languages 
be replaced by a solid and permanent structure. 
J. 8. Rem. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. CHARLES WATKINS MERRIFIELD, who 
died at Hove on January 1, aged fifty-six, was 
for many years on the staff of the Education 
Department, the post which he last held being 
that of one of its seniorexaminers. His family 
came from Tavistock, but he was born in 
London, October 20, 1827. For the South 
Kensington Museum he superintended the pub- 
lication of a Catalogue of the collection of 
models of ruled surfaces which was constructed 
by M. Fabre de Lagrange. A handbook by 
Mr. Merrifield on technical arithmetic and 
mensuration appeared in Mr, T. M. Goodeye’s 
‘*Text Books of Science,” and a key to it was 
afterwards published by the Rev. J. Hunter, a 
gentleman who has compiled keys for a consider- 
able number of arithmetical works, Mr. Merri- 
field was an accomplished mathematician, and 
contributed many papers on his favourite pursuit 
to the Assurance Magazine. A volume of Mis- 
cellaneous Memoirs on Pure Mathematics, which he 
had communicated to that journal, was printed 
for private circulation in 1861. He married 
Miss Elizabeth Ellen Nicholls, daughter of 
Mr. John Nicholls, of St. Columb, Cornwall, 
She predeceased him March 23, 1869. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
DIALECTS OF SOUTH CHINA. 
Brackley : Jan. 4, 1884. 

Now that the Franco-Chinese question is 
occupying so much public attention there will 
doubtless be many cadets, missionary students, 
and philologists turning their thoughts towards 
the East, and in some instances they will be 
anxious to know what are the languages chiefly 
spoken, and where reliable text-books may be 
obtained. I am glad to be able, at this emer- 
gency, to call the attention of such enquirers to 
a new work, by Mr. Dyer Ball, which has just 
been published in Hong Kong under the title 
of Cantonese made Easy. The dialect of Canton 
is the most important of South China; and as 
it contains fewer provincialisms than almost 
any other Chinese dialect, and employs the 
classical characters entirely in writing, the 
knowledge of this sub-language, so to speak, is 
indispensable to anyone who intends taking a 
position in the East. Mr. Dyer Ball has ren- 
dered good service in his timely publication. 
Born in China, of European parentage, favoured 
with exceptional advantages for the acquisition 
of the dialects of China, having a natural gift 
for this particular work, and being employed in 
her Majesty’s Civil Service as interpreter to 
the Supreme Court, he has had every oppor- 
tunity to gain an accurate knowledge of 
Cantonese. As this is not the place for writing 
a review, I will content myself with stating 
that copies of the book may be obtained of 
Mr. G. Roberts, Upper Norwood, who will for- 
ward it to any part of Europe, post-free, for 
10s. ; interleaved copies are also kept at 12s, 64d. ; 
and Kasy Lessons in the Hakka Dialect, 5s. The 
difficult questions relating to tones, classifiers, 
finals, &c., are treated with a masterly hand. 
HILDERIC FRIEND. 








LATIN ETYMOLOGIES, 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, 8.W.: Jan. 6, 1884. 


THE ACADEMY, 


often come from d. Thus: Jacruma, from Old- 
Latin dacruma(‘‘nemo me dacrumis decoret ”’) ; 
larva, from *dar(c)va, cognate with 5é¢propua: ; 
levir = Sanskrit devara, Greek daFhp; lingua, 
from Old-Latin dingua. So in inlaut: mulier, 
from *mudies, ‘‘one who gives suck”’ (cf. uufde, 
from pvijaw, the Homeric éx-uv¢qoas, Fick, Bez- 
zenberger’s Beitr., i. 63; the Irish muimme, 
‘‘ foster-mother,” from *mudmid); oleo, from 
*odeo (cf. odor and d{w); solum, from *sodwm, 
oddas; Ulysses, from ’Otveceds; &e, 

To these examples may be added three words 
of which the cognates have not, so far as I 
know, hitherto been pointed out: they are 
lautia, lawrus, lariax. 

1. Lautia, a banquet given to ambassadors, 
comes from dautia, which actually occurs in 
Festus, s.v. dacrimas: ‘‘ dautia, quae lautia 
dicimus, et dantur legatis hospitii gratia.” It 
is derived from the root du (‘‘ to give ”’), like the 
Old-Latin duwint, the Umbrian pur-dovitu, the 
Lith. dovand (“gift”), the Church Slavonic 
davati (‘* to give”’), and the Irish déass, a gift 
or reward. 

2. Laurus, from *daurus, and this from 

*darvus, as taurus from *tarvus = Gaulish tarvos. 
With *darvus the Lith. derva, ‘* pinewood,” 
and the Welsh derw-en, ‘‘ oak,” are identical. 
3. Larix, from *darix, identical with dariz, 
the Old-Celtic form inferrible from the Irish 
fem. c-stem dair, “oak,” gen. darach. The 
Greek Adpgt, which does not appear to be older 
than Dioscorides (perhaps a hundred years after 
Christ), must be a loan from the Latin. With 
larix and laurus, Spits, dru, triu, and other words 
cited by Curtius, G. #., No. 275, are, of course, 
connected, WHITLEY STOKEs. 








‘‘FEFT” AND ‘‘ CAMP.” 
Cambridge: Jan. 5, 1884, 
The word feft has been duly noted in my 
edition of Ray’s Glossary (E. D.8.), p. xvii., 
and there is a note on it (by Ray) in the same, 
p. 6. Ray says: ‘‘We in Essex use feffing for 
putting, thrusting, or obtruding a thing upon 
one;” and he also says feft is ‘‘ to persuade, 
or endeavour to persuade.” It is obvious that 
Jfeft is a mere corruption of feffed, and is only 
used as an infinitive mood (if it ever really was 
so, for our old writers mix up participial and 
infinitival forms) by a mistake. There is no 
difficulty at all. eft is for feffed, and feff is 
another spelling of fief, a verb formed from 
Jief (sb.), a well-known feudal term. It occurs 
in ‘‘ Piers Plowman ;” I need not stay to explain 
it more fully. As for camp, I explain that, too, 
in the same work, p. xvii. Properly, kemp 
ty) was formed by vowel-change from camp 
sb.), just as A.-S. cemban (to comb, whence 
unkempt) is from A.-S. camb (a comb); but the 
verb and sb. were confused. The word is 
merely from the Lat. campus, whence also E. 
champion, the surname Kemp, &c. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ AMBROSIA.” 

Trieste: Jan. 3, 1884. 

Referring to the AcADEMY of December 22, 
1883, wherein is discussed the origin of éuBpdc.0s, 
vulg. made a poetism for &uSporos, I would 
suggest the root to be the old Semitic ,.© 
(anbar, pron. ambar), the mysterious amber- 
gris, whose provenance has been discovered 
only during the last few years. ‘‘ Orientals,” 
from Syria to China, still hold it the most 
precious of perfumes, and prize it highly as an 
aphrodisiac. 
Allow me also to note, anent the “ origin of 
the Aryans” (AcADEMY, December 8), that long 
before Profs. Penka, Schrader, and Poesche 
(1878) wrote, one Latham made Lithuanian the 





In Latin, as every philologist knows, / has 


E 
te) 


glishman, he is naturally forgotten in favour 
f those model claimants, , hes cousins German. 
RicHaRD F. Burton. 
age Sayce had already written (i.0.)— 
‘‘This theory, indeed, first propounded by Dr. 
Latham.”—Ep. ACADEMY. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS, 

St. Maur, Ventnor: Jan. 5, 1884. 
The late Lord Lytton may claim to be a 
propounder of the view that Europe, not Asia, 
was the original home of the an race earlier 
than Poesche or Prof. Penka. In Zanoni is the 
following passage :— 
‘¢ The pure Greeks, the Hellenes, whose origin has 
bewildered your dreaming scholars, were of the 
same great family as the Norman tribe, born to be 
lords of the universe, and in no land on earth to 
become the hewers of wood. Even the dim tradi- 
tions of the learned, which bring the sons of Hellas 
from the vast and undetermined territory of 
Northern Thrace to be the victors of the pastoral 
Pelasgi, and the founders of the line of demi-gods ; 
which assign to a population bronzed beneath the 
suns of the West the blue-eyed Minerva and the 
yellow-haired Achilles (physical characteristics of 
the North); which introduce among a pastoral 
people warlike aristocracies and limited monarchies 
—the feudalism of the classic time; even these 
might serve to trace back the primeyal settlements 
of the Hellenes to the same regions whence in 
later times the Norman warriors broke on the dull 
and savage hordes of the Celt, and became the 
Greeks of the Christian world.’’ 
HoppER M. WEsTROPP. 











SCIENCE NOTES, 


A sum of £500 in prizes is offered by Mr. 
Francis Galton for extracts from the *‘ family 
records ”’ of competitors. They are to besentto 
him before May 15, according to the conditions 
and under the restrictions published in his 
recent book, Record of Family Faculties (Mac- 
millan), which contains full explanations, to- 
gether with blank forms sufficient for the 
records of a single family. 


A BEAUTIFUL autotype, representing a system 
of faults in slate, forms the frontispiece of the 
new volume of the Geological Magazine. The 
slate is from the Borrowdale series of the Lake 
District, and shows the well-known miniature 
faults, of which splendid examples are preserved 
in the Museum of Practical Geology. Mr. 
J. H. Teall accompanies the plate by a paper 
in which he discusses the origin of “‘ troughed 
faults,” and is led to accept the explanation of 
such faults which was given by Mr. Topley 
some years ago in his memoir on the geology 
of the Weald. 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Clarendon Press has in preparation for the 
‘© Anecdota” Series, an edition, with transla- 
tion, notes, and glossary, by Dr. Kuno Meyer, 
of Hamburg, of the Cath Finntrdga or Battle of 
Ventry Harbour, from the vellum MS, (probably 
of the fifteenth century) in the Bodleian Library. 
The Cath Finntréga, and the Agallam nd 
Senérach or Dialogue of the Old Men, which is 
contained in the same MS., and an edition of 
which is in course of preparation by Prof. 
Eduard Miiller, are the oldest of the so-called 
Fenian or Ossianic tales, and have never yet 
been printed in any form. 


Tue library of Dr. A. C. Burnell, who died 
just fifteen months ago, 1s to be sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby on Monday next and the three follow- 
ing days. We believe that Dr. Burnell left 
express instructions in his will that his books 
should be sold; but it is to be regretted for 








fountain-head of Sanskrit. As he was only an 


many reasons that this unique storehouse of 
Oriental philology should be dispersed. Nor 
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was Dr. Burnell a philologist only. He pos- 
sessed the enthusiasm of a biblio her for 
rare books and choice bindings; and his means 
allowed him to gratify his tastes. For ex- 
ample, he had gathered together more than 
130 volumes of various editions of the works 
of Pietro Bembo. His collection of early 
Portuguese and Dutch travels was also peculiarly 
rich—e.g., five editions of Linschoten. If the 
list of MSS. be thought disappointing, it must 
be recollected that the most cctaiite have 
already been acquired for the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Many of the books un- 
fortunately bear the tell-tale stains of Indian 
sojourn; but, on the other hand, many of them 
are enriched by copious annotations in Burnell’s 
minute handwriting. It is due to Burnell’s 
memory to add that the Catalogue is scarcely 
worthy of the collection. Not a few of the lots 
are most ignorantly assorted. To take one 
page only. The purchaser of Metz’s Vocabulary 
of the Todas will have to buy also Piedmontese 
and Provencal Grammars ; and the purchaser 
of Callaway’s Religious System of the Amazulu 
will have to buy a Natural History of Cranes. 


PaprE F. Frra has collected, under the title 
Epigrafia Romana (Madrid: Fortanet), some of 
the articles he has lately published in various 
Spanish periodicals. Those on “ Latin Inscrip- 
tions” are to correct or supplement Hiibner’s 
Corpus ; but perhaps more curious are those on 
Hebrew paleography, and on Basque toponymy 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

In Die Abhandlungen der Ichwén es-Safd, in 
Auswahl (Leipzig: Hinrichs), Prof. Dieterici 
at last gives us part of the text of the 
tracts of the Brotherhood of Purity, from which 
he has, from time to time, published transla- 
tions during the last twenty years. These fifty 
treatises profess to form a species of encyclo. 
paedia of Arabian philosophy, as the term was 
understood in the tenth century of the Christian 
era. Undoubtedly they are the most interesting 
expression of Mohammedan thought that we 
possess before the time of Avicenna and Aver- 
thoes. So far they are only known by Prof. 
Dieterici’s translation, of which the only 
English summary is in Mr. Lane-Poole’s Studies 
in «@ Mosque, though one special tractate, the 
“Fable of Man and the Beasts,” has found 
translators in several languages. It is certainly 
satisfactory to be able to refer to the Arabic 
original of Prof. Dieterici’s version, now pub- 
lished from a Paris codex; but we should have 
been better pleased if the text had been printed 
in extenso, and strictly in the order selected by 
the authors. The work is too important to 
suffer abbreviation or re-arrangement, and Prof. 
Dieterici attempts both. However, we must be 
thankful for what he has given us, though we 
want more, and we must congratulate him on 
the approaching termination of his long and 
valued work on this little explored subject. 
Another part of the text, and a dictionary of 
Arabic philosophical terms, which may shortly 
be expected, will complete this important con- 
tribution to the history of thought, which will 
be highly prized by all who care to follow the 
curious fortunes of Greek philosophy in the 
Fast and to gauge the practical influence of so- 
called Arabian philosophy upon the develop- 
ment of European thought. 


THE second part of the Journal of the His- 
torical and Ethnological Society of Greece 
contains contributions which will be interesting 
to a great variety of readers. Numismat- 
ologists will find in it an account of the medals 
struck in the Ionian Islands during the event- 
ful period between 1797 and 1814, with 
illustrations, by M. Lambros. For the theo- 
logian there is a new text of the Epistle of St. 
Polycarp to the Philippians, taken from a MS. 
which has lately been discovered in a monas- 


tensive additions in that part of the Epistle 
where there is a dacuna in the texts hitherto 
known. Of this new portion, which is four 
times as long as all the rest, we are bound to 
say that it does not at all correspond to the 
Latin version, and that its elaborate allegorising 
from the Old Testament is singularly unlike 
the simplicity of the earlier part of the letter. 
The grammarian is provided with a careful 
sketch of the historical development of the 
periphrastic tenses in Modern Greek, by M. 
Khatzidakes. For the anthropologist there are 
measurements of human heads from numerous 
provinces of Greece. Finally, the mythologist 
and collector of popular tales and ballads will 
find here songs from Triphylia, legends of 
giants from Crete, traditions from various dis- 
tricts, and a continuation of the Athenian 
stories which were commenced in the former 
number. Im one of these last, entitled ‘‘The 
Sleeping Prince,” the story of ‘‘ The Sleeping 
Beauty ” appears in an inverted form, the prince 
and all his surroundings being overpowered by 
a magic sleep, while the princess comes and 
wakes him. This version, we should suppose, is 
specially suited for Leap Year. 


THE Philologische Wochenschrift appears for 
the future underthe title of Berliner philologische 
Wochenschrift, The form of the paper has been 
slightly altered, and several improvements in- 
troduced. 





FINE ART. 


ALBERT MOORE’S PICTURE, *‘COMPANIONS.” A Photo-engraving. 
In progress. Same size as original—16} by 8%. 
** An exquisite picture.”—TZimes. 
“*Mr. Moore exhibits one picture—than which he never painted a 
better.”— Morning Post. 

“A new and exquisite picture.”—Standard. 

“a ‘kable for its refi of liane and delicate harmony of — 


“*Mr. Moore’s graceful ‘Companions’ forms an excellent bonne bouche 
to an attractive exhibition.”—Uaily News. 

“*The gem of this varied and delightful exhibition.”— Academy. 

Particulars on 1 jon to the Publish Messrs. DOWDESWELL & 
DOWDESWELLS, 133, New Bond-street. 











“THE PRINCES in the TOWER,” by J. E. Mituais, R.A. A Line En- 
graving of this subject, by LUMB STOCKS, K.A., forms the Frontispiece to 
the “ ART JOURNAL” for JANUARY (2s. 6d.). 


J.E. MILLAIS, R.A.—The Painting by MILLAIs, “* THE PRINCES in the 
TOWER,” engraved in Line by MB STOCKS, K.A., is one of the three 
separately printed plates in the JANUAKY Number of the “ART 
JOURNAL” (2s, 6d.). 





GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Ol hs), hand: ly framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and C 
GO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 





hristmas presents.— 








MASPERO’S HANDBOOK TO THE 
BOOLAK MUSEUM. 


THE publication of an authoritative handbook to 
any great collection is an event of more import- 
ance than may possibly be suspected by that 
general public for whose use and instruction it 
ig prepared. It registers the high-water mark 
of that particular branch of knowledge at the 
date of issue ; and it probably epitomises in a 
popular form the labours of a learned life. Such, 
for instance, is M. Heuzey’s excellent Catalogue 
of the terra-cotta statuettes at the Louvre, 
recently published. Such, undoubtedly, in a 
wider and more important sense, is Prof. 
Maspero’s Guide du Visiteur au Musée de Boulag, 
which may be expected in the course of the 
third week of the present month. Even if he 
were not curator of the collection, Prof. 
Maspero is, of all men, the one whose special 
studies and achievements would have pointed 
him out as best qualified for the performance of 
this task. The pen which has thrown such a 
flood of light upon the literature and art of the 
Egyptian tomb is evidently the pen which 
should describe and classify the stelae and Ka- 
statues of Boolak. Again, who so fit to cata- 
logue the mummies of Rameses and his peers as 
the historian of the youth of Sesostris and the 
discoverer of the secret of Dayr-el- Baharee ? 

Prof. Maspero, as I mentioned in a former 





tery in the island of Andros, containing ex- 





note, has treated the treasures of Boolak from 


his own standpoint, and given frank expression 


to his own opinions. He frequently differs from 
Mariette. In the mastaba-tombs of the Mey- 
doom necropolis he recognises a style of archi- 
tecture more akin to the school of the XIIth 
Dynasty than to the IIIrd; and he is inclined 
not only to attribute the Meydoom pyramid to 
one of the Usertesens, but also to assign to that 
period the famous sitting statues of Rahotep 
and Nefer-t. He is no means con- 
fident as to the origin of the so-called 
“ Hyksos- monuments,” one of which—a 
human-headed sphinx—has hitherto been con- 
fidently attributed to Apepi, the last of 
the Hyksos usurpers. This sphinx bears the 
cartouches of three kings of widely separate 
epochs, the earliest being that of Apepi; but 
upon the breast (which was the place of honour) 
under the latest of these ovals Prof. Maspero 
has detected traces of a yet earlier name. This 
would be the name of the king for whom the 
monument was sculptured, and he asks whether 
that king was indeed a Hyksos or a king of 
some earlier native line. The funerary cones 
of stamped and baked clay which have long 
puzzled archaeologists, and which are found 
buried in the sand in front of the more ancient 
sepulchres of the Theban necropolis, were 
supposed by Mariette to have been employed 
as bounty marks indicating the extent of 
ground belonging to each grave. Prof. 
Maspero conceives them to be imitation bread- 
offerings, and in the powdery white deposit 
with which these objects are invariably coated 
he recognises that mixture of fine white flour 
and salt which was presented in sacrifices to the 
deities as well as to the dead. “Just as at 
Memphis,” he writes :— 

“under the Ancient Empire, geese and loaves 
carved in stone were destined to provide the dead 
with geese and loaves which should endure for 
ever, so at Thebes they provided the deceased with 
bread more durable than real bread. Thus, the 
image of an object offered in this world pro- 
cured for the soul the reality of that object in the 
next world. Ifwedo not find cones at Memphis, it 
is for the reason why we do not find stone geese 
at Thebes. Each city followed its own customs, 
and we need not look to find those customs pre- 
vailing elsewhere.’’ 


The well-known shabti, or funerary statuettes, of 
Thebes, of which the blue porcelain variety is 
so abundant, are pronounced by Prof. Maspero 
to be degenerate Ka-statues, identical as to 
their original conception with the lime- 
stone statues of the Ancient Empire. The 
oldest Theban shabti, which form the connect- 
ing link with the Memphite Ka-statues, repre- 
sont living persous clad in ordinary garb. The 
later shabti reflect a new religious idea, and 
represent agricultural labourers whose office it 
was to sow and reap ‘for the deceased in the 
under-world. Last of all, the identification of 
these images with the mummied corpse is so 
complete that they become mere miniature 
mummies in clay. , 

Of Prof. Maspero’s interesting remarks 
on ancient Egyptian glass, and especially on 
that beautiful parti-coloured and striated 
variety which is chiefly met with in small 
vases shaped like amphorae, I can here only 
note that he unhesitatingly rejects the theory 
which attributes objects of this class to Phoe- 
nician and Cypriote workshops. So far from 
allowing that it was an importation, he is 
‘tempted to believe that much of the so- 
called Phoenician and Cypriote glass was made 
in Egypt, and thence exported to foreign coun- 
tries as a current article of commerce.” On 
funeral amulets, on canopic vases, on scarabs, 
on the moulds for castings, on statuettes of the 
gods, on special works of sculpture in the 
Museum, and, in fact, on almost every subject 
of which he has to treat, Prof. Maspero has 





some original and luminous opinion to offer. 
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To the funeral stelae of the Ancient Empire he 
devotes several pages. He shows how the 
earliest examples were miniature representa- 
tions of sepulchral fagades; how these facades 
by-and-by lost their architectural character 
and became conventional representations of 
complete tombs; lastly, how these repre- 
sentations of tombs were regarded as epi- 
tomes of tombs; and how the scenes en- 
graved upon them were, from the point of view 
of religious magic, as real in a mystical and 
occult sense as the sepulchral wall-paintings 
which Prof. Maspero has so ably interpreted 
in some of his former writings. All this is 
quite new, extremely curious, and, I may add, 
absolutely convincing. The history of the 
royal mummies and how they were found is of 
course told again, the mummies and their 
belongings being described much more fully 
than in Prof. Maspero’s official Report of 
two years ago. Next, however, in archaeolo- 
gical interest to the dissertation on the stelae 
comes Prof. Maspero’s description of the 
tomb and sarcophagus of one Horhotpou 
(Horhotep), discoverea at Thebes in April 1883. 
This remarkable relic of the XIth Dynasty has 
been transported to Boolak, and re-erected in 
the new Salle funéraire. The walls are lined 
with paintings representing offerings of various 
kinds—stores of arms, toilette objects, eatables, 
drinkables, vases, mirrors, jewels, and the like. 
The sarcophagus is painted in the same manner, 
and is, as it were, a résumé of the tomb. Of 
—— texts there are but few, and these 
are chiefly extracts from the ‘‘ Book of the 
Dead” and the ‘‘ Funereal Ritual.” 1 hope to 
be able to return to the subject of this most 
interesting tomb in a future note. 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
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THE DUTCH AND FLEMISH PICTURES 
AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


Ir would be difficult—nay, impossible—to 
describe in words this rich display of works by 
eminent artists now brought together on the 
walls of Burlington House. Nor dare we say 
that, if we attempted to do so, we should have 
a chance of being of use to our readers, who 
know themselves how to enjoy the beauti- 
ful. On the other hand, it would be an easy, 
but, under the circumstances of a public show 
like this, not altogether a worthy, task to indulge 
in criticisms about those more or less indifferent 
works which have professedly been ‘‘cata- 
logued under the names given to them by the 
contributors.” 

Apart from the enjoyment which the visitor 
is sure to find in visiting the exhibition, he 
will experience not a few surprises when ex- 
amining those pictures which have a just claim 
to be considered as standard works of their 
authors. In brivuging such pictures before the 
public, the Royal Academy renders the greatest 
service to the study of the history of painting ; 
and we may say with confidence that these 
yearly recurring exhibitions are the more wel- 
come to Knglish and not less to foreign art 
students because in no other country is there 
an equally large field for research. 

The most prominent feature among the Dutch 
and Flemish pictures exhibited in Room II. 
is the landscapes. There are two by Rubens 
which must be placed foremost among all those 
which he executed entirely himself. No. 74, 
called the ‘‘ Farm at Laeken,” from Bucking- 
ham Palace, is widely known as one of the 
gems of the royal collection. The bright and 
brilliant colouring and the distinctness in the 
modelling indicate the middle period of the 
artist’s career, to which the two famous land- 
scapes in the Pitti Palace also belong. Very 
different in every respect is the wooded landscape 
in dark glowing colours, with spiritedly sketched 








figures in the foreground, ‘‘ Atalanta and 
Meleager pursuing the Calydonian Boar” (70— 
lent by W. B. Beaumont, Esq.), probably one 
of Rubens’ last works. If anywhere, it is here 
that Rubens approaches the manner of Rem- 
brandt. Broad lights, chiefly of a deep-toned, 
reddish-brown hue, play upon the dark masses 
of a dense forest. In looking closely at the paint- 
ing, there seems to be no outline or precision in 
drawing. Yet, at a proper distance, the different 
objects are of the greatest possible reality. By 
Jacob van Ruysdael there are not less than five 
genuine landscapes. The most imposing one 
(191), representing a storm at sea (lent by Lord 
Lansdowne), well displays the qualities of grand- 
eur and melancholy by its juxtaposition with 
Murillo’s full-length portrait of ‘‘ Don Justino 
Francesco Neve, Oanon of Seville” —a painting 
that appeals to similar feelings. “The Waterfall” 
(134—lent by S. Herman de Zoete, Esq.) is a 
subject, and composition as well, which the 
artist was fond of repeating, introducing therein 
but slight variations. The landscape represents 
a strip of wooded scenery, with a few cottages and 
a road in front, on which a bright cold light falls. 
No. 146 (lent by the Earl of Normanton) is one 
of those scarce pictures in which the artist’s 
second manner is mixed with characteristics of 
his early style. From Lord.Lansdowne’s collec- 
tion comes a very remarkable view of a Dutch 
town and harbour, said to be Amsterdam (145). 
The treatment of the subject has nothing in 
common with Ruysdael’s often repeated views 
of the town of Harlem. It is, in fact, a unique 
work in its way, proving incontestably that 
Ruysdael was not one of those Dutchmen who 
disappoint whenever they trespass the limits of 
the subjects in which they were wont to 
excel. Among the Ruysdaels we have still 
to mention the large canvas (89), lent by 
Lord Mount-Temple, representing a wooded 
landscape. The tone and harmony of colours 
displayed herein are not, we believe, those 
peculiar to Ruysdael. This is evidently a work 
of that less-known, but excellent, landscape 
painter of Harlem, Jan van der Meer or 
Vermeer. The signature of the artist may have 
been purposely effaced. The only picture by 
Hobbema (97—lent by Augustus W. Saville, 
Esq.), a wooded landscape, might also be 
easily mistaken for a Ruysdael, with whose 
style it has much in common. It is not 
signed, but there can be no doubt about its 
authenticity. Two very similar pictures of 
his are at Edinburgh, in the National Gallery 
of Scotland. One of them is noteworthy from 
its signature and date, M.L.Hobbema (the three 
capitals combined) 1659, possibly the earliest 
known date on a picture of his ; the other, hung 
close by, is officially stated to be by Ruysdae!, 
‘*The Skating Scene,” by Aart vau der Neer, 
(96—lent by Lord Egerton of Tatton), is also an 
early work, remarkable for its broadness of 
execution. 

Among the sea-pieces there are works by 
Wiliam van de Velde, Backhuysen, and 
Jan van de Capelle, but only those by the last 
named are historically of importance. By 
William van de Velde, there are not less than 
eight pictures, all genuine and good specimens 
of his style, but none of them happens to 
throw a new light on the development of his 
manner. The same may be said of the two 
fine pictures by Backhuysen ; but it is different 
with Jan van de Capelle, an artist about whom 
very little is known, and whose works are 
rare. The National Gallery is perhaps the only 
collection in Europe which possesses as many 
as five works by him. The present exhibition 
brings betore us three of his pictures from 
private collections. Uf these, the “ River Scene” 
(114—lent by the Earl of Normanton) is the 
only one signed and dated, ‘‘J. v. Capelle 1656.” 
No. 101, a sea-piece, is very piquant in 
its contrasts of cool tones of colour with the 





devp warm light on the large sail of the 
boat in the foreground. The extensive view of 
the harbour and town of Amsterdam (73— 
lent by the Hon. W. F. B. Massey Mainwaring), 
is certainly the artist’s masterpiece, and at the 
same time, in its prominent position on the 
walls, one of the most attractive Dutch pictures 
in this exhibition. The observation we have 
made about the numerous works by William 
van de Velde may also apply to the seven or 
eight genuine works of Albert Coyp. the 
fine ‘‘ River Scene” (109—lent by S. 

de Zoete, Esq.) ascribed to this master being 
more probably by one of the little-known 
followers of William van de Velde. The most 
striking among the genuine Ouyps is the large 
landscape in evening light (93—lent by 
Lord Scarsdale). Among the others we notice 
No. 104 (leut by the Earl of Normanton) only 
because of its subject, although in its execution 
the work does not rank high. The scenery is a 
sea-shore with steep rocks and high trees in the 
foreground, illuminated by the dim light of full 
moon, the sky being bright. We need not add 
that the effect is the very reverse of the well- 
known moonlight sceneries in which Aart van 
der Neer excelled ; compare, for instance, No. 
133 (lent by S. H. de Zoete, Esq.). 

Among the Dutch figure-pictures there 
is none which can rival that masterpiece 
of Terburg’s (122) called “The Letter,” 
which comes from Buckingham Palace. Per- 
haps it has no equal among the numerous 
works of this master, who, in striking con- 
trast to his fellow-artists, never fails in bestow- 
ing on his figures the characteristics of high 
culture and refined manners. The picture 
by his pupil Metsu, ‘‘ Pleasures of Taste” (111), 
from the same collection, when compared wit 
the former, will discredit the belief, tradi- 
tionally held by art historians, that Metsu 
was a pupil of Gerhard Dow, with whose 
style he has nothing in common. Nothing, 
in fact, can come nearer to Terburg than 
the above-named picture by Metsu. The 
only genuine Rembrandt—so far as we can 
judge—among three ascribed to the master is 
the three-quarter length figure of a lady, 
painted in 1642 —— by Lord Lans- 
downe). Of Rembrandt's scholars, we have 
this time only one, Gerbrandt van den Eeckhout, 
whose interesting composition ‘‘Ohrist in the 
Temple” (65—lent by 8S. H. de Zoete, -) 
is full of reminiscences of his master. By 
Frank Hals there are two excellent portraits, 
both coming from the collection of Earl Howe. 
One of them (90) is a half-length figure of a 
young man playing a guitar, signed F. H. ; 
the other, an oval (98), is the bust of a gentle- 
man wearing a large hat. We find neither of 
them mentioned in Dr. Bode’s excellent and 
comprehensive treatise on the master, now 
embodied in his Holliindische Studien, a work 
full of learning, in which special attention is 
paid to the private collections of England. 

Among the portraits by Flemish masters we 
notice one by Rubens (91—lent by the Hon. W. 
F. B. Massey Mainwaring), said to represent 
the Burgomaster van der Gutch. It is inscribed 
‘* Anno 1629, aetatis suae 30.” The charming 
picture of the two babies in a richly decorated 
cradle (100—lent by Major O. Jones) was, we 
believe, formerly also.ascribed to Rubens. It is 
by Cornelis de Vos, whose name it now bears 10 
the Catalogue. ‘he half-length figure of 4 
merchant (288—lent ‘by Lord Lansdowne) 18 
erroneously ascribed to Holbein. It bears 
throughout the stamp of contemporary Flemish 
art. The inscriptions point to the same 
origin. The tone and harmony of the colour, 
the rendering of the human forms, especially of 
the hands, are those we meet always in the 
genuine pictures by Jan van Mabuse. In fact, 
it would be difficult to find a more beautiful 
portrait by this master. J. Pau RICHTER, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. I am afraid Mr. Arthur Evans may yet have | ance and perfection of preservation has, they 
THE TEUTONIC KINSHIP OF THRAKIANS AND | to study several things before he can push aside | say, been discovered at Nimes. It represents a 
TROJANS. the Teutonic kinship of Trojans and Thrakians 


London : Jan. 7, 1884. 

Considering that some first-rate scholars, 
Hellenists and historians, have expressed their 
conviction of the Germanic kinship of the 
Thrakians, the reviewer of Dr. Schliemann’s 
Troja in the ACADEMY would, perhaps, have 
done better to mitigate the vigour of his own 
opinion with a little scientific courtesy. ‘‘ Fanci- 
ful and exploded theories” is simply —- 
names; but inconvenient facts cannot be got ri 
of in this off-hand manner. 

It is a fact that, according to Herodotos, there 
was once a vast Thrakian race—‘‘ the largest of 
any nations, except the Indians” —dwelling in 
Eastern Europe and Asia Minor. That race 
happened to be blue-eyed, red-haired ; most 
martial; highly musical; given to Bacchic 
habits, but also to profound philosophical 
speculation ; and producing, especially in one of 
its branches, a great many learned men. Its 
misfortune was, according to Herodotos, that 
its different tribes were not able to unite for 
common action—a remark made again in later 
times, in the form of a devout wish, by the 
Roman historian who described our German 
forefathers. 

It is a further fact that in the Thrakian 
nation there was a mass of personal and 

lace names—dagger- and spear-names, Sig- 
Victory-), 4s (God-), Teut- (Folk-), Od-, Ter-, 
Ida-, Attal-, and other names of a strangely 
Teutonic sound, such as we find on German 
soil and among the warriors living there. 
Curiously enough, there were Getic (also Gaudic) 
tribes, whom Herodotos calls ‘‘ the noblest of 
the Thrakians,”’ which seem to remind us of 
the Geats, Gauts, or Goths—a German race, 
held to be of an especially noble origin and 
character. More wonderful still, at the time 
when the ‘‘ Getic”’ name began to change into 
the ‘‘Gotic”’ one, clear classical testimony is 
given as to their identity. To complete the 
coincidence, the same race which Herodotos 
places, as Getes, near the outlet of the Danube 
and the Black Sea, turns up, as Goths, in the 
fourth century, in the same quarter. 

Anyone going carefully over the Greek and 
Latin writers for about 1,400 years — from 
Kallinos to Cassiodoros (who served under 
Odoaker and Theodorich) and Prokopios, not 
to mention the Goth Jornandes—cannot but 
be struck by these remarkable facts and testi- 
monies. When, on ground anciently inhabited 
by Thrakian trikes, we even find an ‘‘ Aspurg ” 
and a ‘‘ Teutoburg,” we experience some ditfi- 
culty in resisting an apparently obvious con- 
clusion. That ‘‘ greatest of all nations” cannot, 
after all, have simply vanished away. His- 
torically speaking, we know that no room is 
left in that quarter for any nation known to 
us except the one (and here we come upon 
another, perhaps inconvenient, coincidence) 
which broke forth like a torrent in the Great 
Migrations, traversing all Europe, and even 
pushing forward into Africa. 

The Trojans having undoubtedly been of the 
Thrakian stock, I have drawn the natural con- 
clusion that, taking the Thrakians to have been 
the Teutons of the East, the Trojans were their 
kith and kin. In doing so I have indicated a 
few points hitherto not brought forward in 
support of the Germanic kinship of the 
Thrakians themselves. There are, however, 
several arguments in reserve. Here I will only 
remark that those who have compared the (un- 
fortunately very small) remains of Thrakian 
speech with Lituanian and Slav, as well as 
with Teutonic idioms, have missed in several 
cases the most remarkable parallels deducible 
from the Norse, the Anglo-Saxon, and the 
German lan and dialects. This subject 
will by-and-by find its fuller treatment. 





by a mere wave of the hand. Even Dr. Guest, 
with all his Keltic and Semitic proclivities, 
says, in regard to the word “ Brig-s” (Phryx, 
Frig-s, Phrygian) :-— 

‘*T do not hesitate to consider it to be merely a 
variant form of our own word Frack or . 
The Franks were called in Anglo-Saxon Franc-an, 
and in Icelandic Frakkar. The letter-change 
which connects Frakk-ar with Frank-un is well- 
known in the Teutonic dialects. In the Icelandic, 
Frack-r is a Frank, and Frack-i a brave fellow. 
This last word is known to our northern dialect :— 
‘Ther was never a freake our foot wold fle’ (Chevy 
Chace) ; as also the adjective frack, quick, hasty.” 


So far Dr. Guest. But few, I imagine, will 
follow him in his attempt to draw ‘ Frank” 
into a Keltic channel. 

This is too large a subject to be dealt with in 
a letter. I will therefore conclude with a 
remark on what Mr. Evans says about a dis- 
covery of Dr. Schliemann on the European 
side opposite the Troad. ‘‘On the whole,” he 
writes, ‘‘it is not probable that the more 
developed forms of the Trojan site will be 
found to have any very direct connexion with 
the remains ot the more barbarous members of 
the race inhabiting European soil.” To this a 
reply might be made by a reference to a pas- 
sage in Strabo, in which it is stated that all the 
chief seats of the Muses in Europe had of old 
been Thrakian places and mountains, and had 
been dedicated by the Thrakians to the god- 
desses ; and that music (which in ancient times 
implies poetry) was in the hands of the Thra- 
kian. Not so very barbarous, after all! 

RL BLIND. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE bust of Victor Hugo by M. Rodin has 
been placed in the Gallery of the Institute of 
Painters in Oil in Piccadilly. It is one of the 
most unflinchingly realistic of modern portraits 
in sculpture, but not the less characteristic 
of all that is noblest in the great poet. M. 
Rodin is one of the few modern artists who can 
speak the truth not only without fear of, but 
without reason for, shame. The robust and 
confident personality of his subject is charged 
with the fire of imagination. 


In connexion with the establishment at 
Cardiff of the Royal Cambrian Academy— 
which, it is hoped, will do for Wales what 
the Royal Hibernian Academy does for Ireland 
and the Royal Scottish Academy for Scotland— 
there is to be held at Cardiff, early in the 
spring, an unusually important loan exhibition 
of works of art. A very influential committee 
has been formed, and the capital of Wales 
would seem as much alive as the towns of the 
North Midlands—Nottingham, Leicester, &c.— 
to the necessity of art culture. Oil paintings, 
drawings in water-colour, engravings, etchings, 
rare books and bindings of choice will be in- 
cluded in the forthcoming exhibition. 


THE exhibition of art of the eighteenth 
century now open in the gallery of M. Georges 
Petit is a great success. All the objects have 
been very carefully selected—nothing but of the 
first order has been allowed to pass the scrutiny 
of the judges. The portraits include ‘‘ Madame 
de Pompadour,” by Boucher; ‘‘Madame du 
Barry,” by Drouais; and a bust of ‘‘ Sophie 
Arnould,” by Houdon. 


THE posthumous exhibition of the works of 
the French painter Sellier is now open at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The Catalogue is pre- 


faced by a study of the artist by M. Jules 
Claretie. 


A RoMAN mosaic of almost unique import- 





Roman Emperor, throned, with a nude female 
figure at his side. In front are two men leading 
a lion and a boar, and, behind, a warrior. Some 
slaves, excited, complete the composition. 


THE issue is announced of one of the volumes 
so rarely published in connexion with the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts. The subject is ‘‘ Raphael 
et la Farnesine.” The text, part only of which 
has appeared in the Gazette, is by M. Ch. Bigot ; 
and it will be illustrated with fifteen engravin 
hors texte, including thirteen etchings by M. T. 
de Mare, of which eleven have not been pub- 
lished before. The price to subscribers will be 
20 frs. ; to others, 40 frs. 


THE last rumours about the pictures recovered 
from the charitable foundations of Antwerp are 
a little conflicting. It, however, seems pretty 
clear that their importance has been over-esti- 
mated, and that few of them rise above medi- 
ocrity. The list of artists includes Rubens, 
Van Orley, Mostaert, Martin, Cornelis and 
Simon de Vos, Martin Pepyn, and the Spanish 
painter and sculptor Alonzo Cano. It is said 
that the exhibition will be opened soon, in the 
chapel of the Girls’ Orphanage, and will contain 
104 pictures. 


ANOTHER of the large Hispano-Moresque 
amphora-shaped vases with lustre ornaments 
has been discovered at Orihuela (Murcia). Its 
size and shape are said to be the same as those 
of the famous Alhambra vase. It has been 
bought by M. Stanislas Baron. 


Ir is said that the terra-cottas discovered at 
Myrina by the French Ecole d’Athénes will soon 
be exhibited at the Louvre. 








THE STAGE. 


WE received some while ago, from Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus, Mr. W. Pollock’s pleasant translation 
of one’among the more famous of the writings 
of Diderot—the Paradoxe sur le Comédien. Mr. 
Pollock has not only translated it, he has made 
a few interesting annotations, and the book is 
published in dainty fashion, printed by Strange- 
ways, and on paper apparently of Van Gelder’s. 
There is, to boot, a short Preface by a gentle- 
man who has a name to conjure with. Mr. 
Henry Irving has put forth the reasons for his 
profound disagreement with Diderot’s conclu- 
sions as to the disadvantage, or at least the 
inutility, of ‘‘sensibility”’ to the comedian. It 
may be said, perhaps, that the production of 
the book in its present form was by no means 
necessary ; that everybody who cares profoundly 
for the theatrical art is able to read it in 
French. And this is doubtless true; yet good 
service is done in bringing home to a man’s 
very door that which either permanent busy-ness 
or momentary laziness has prevented him from 
actively seeking. The present writer is a case 
to the point. Twice did he set his mind on 
reading the Parodoxe; never once did he read 
it till yesterday, in Mr. Pollock’s translation. 
It arrived, and when it arrived it was attended 
to. And among the students of the art of 
acting many will be in like case. We are, 
therefore, of no mind to grumble at the appear- 
ance of the book. Onthe contrary, we welcome 
it. How far we are inclined to agree with its 
main proposition, that if a man means to act it 
is well for him not to feel, is quite another 
matter. We may be inclined to agree with 
Mr. Irving, and with Talma whom he cites, 
instead of with Diderot. But we take the 
truth of the matter to be this, that even 
Diderot, a critic who greatly esteemed the 
presence of sensibility—not to say of gush—in 
the art of painting, would not altogether deny 
its advantage in the art of acting; and that, on 
the other hand, Mr. Irving himself would 
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hardly demand that the personal emotions of 
the actor shall be called upon in every scene. 
The critic who should say to the player, ‘‘ It does 
not matter whether you feel these emotions, 
provided you can reproduce them by observing 
them,” would not really contradict to the full 
the critic who should say, ‘‘ You must not only 
observe; you must feel.” For the gift of 
observation is too intimately connected with 
the gift of sentiment, and to really see a thing 
is to show that you can feel it. 








MUSIC. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
VICTOR NESSLER’s “ PIPER OF HAMELIN.” 


On Monday evening last the Royal English 
Opera Company commenced a winter season 
with a work which has been produced with great 
success in many parts of Germany. It was 
played by this company at Manchester in 1882, 
and simce then has been given in other Northern 
towns. The composer, an Alsatian, was born 
in the year 1841, and produced his first Opera, 
“ Fleurette,” at Strassburg in 1864; this was 
followed by other works in 1868, 1869, and 1876. 
In 1879 the Opera now under notice appeared at 
Leipzig, and in 188! yet another, entitled “ Der 
wilde Jiiger.” The legend of the “ Piper of 
Hamelin” is wellknown. The story has been 
told by Julius Wolff, and also by Robert 
Browning. Herr Hofmann, the German libret- 
tist, has arranged the myth in a very unsatis- 
factory manner. Hunold, the Piper, appears at 
Hamelin, and for a certain sum of money offers 
to rid the town of the rats which 
** Fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 
And licked the soup from the cook’s own ladles.’’ 


According to the old story, the money was 
refused to him on the ground that he was a 
sorcerer. Jor dramatic purposes, however, this 
was not sufficient. Love rules the operatic 
stage; and Hunold wins the affection of Ger- 
trude, a fisherman’s daughter, much to the 
annoyance of her admirer, Wulff. But there 
are further complications; the Town Clerk, 
piqued by the indifference of Regina, the pretty 
daughter of the Burgomaster, incites Hunold to 
demand of the father a kiss from his daughter’s 
lips. Then by magic art the Piper estranges the 
young lady from Heribert her betrothed, and so 
has on his hands and heart,the love of two fair 
maidens. Gertrude throws herself into the 
river, Regina fades from our view ; and Hunold, 
angry at the treatment he has received (although 
it would seem that he had only himself to blame 
for meddling with other people’s quarrels), 
entices away the children of the town by the 
magic of his pipe. They cross a stream, a 
‘* wondrous portal opens wide,” the Piper enters, 
the children follow, and the door in the moun- 
tain side shuts fast. All the personages named, 
and others, flit across the stage; the spectator 
takes little interest in them, nor is he sensible 
to the miseries of the maidens. Hunold him- 
self, the central figure of the piece, is at best a 
mystery. One does not know exactly what to 
make of him. Does he bring with him “ airs 
from heaven or blasts from hell” ? 

There is no point in the story, and scarcely 
any dramatic interest. Has the composer any 
latent dramatic power? The question is not 
easy to answer. Every now and then, when 
the librettist gives him a chance, he seems as 
if he were going to fix our attention, but he 
soon lapses into what is commonplace, not to 
say trivial. Nessler’s music is clever, spirited, 
and at times very pleasing. One meets with 
many familiar strains, and in one or two 
instances we must say he has borrowed 


young man for showing, so frankly, traces 
of his predecessors rather than any marked 
individuality. Nessler has a quick and flowing 
pen, and with a better libretto may possibly 
rise to higher things. There is plenty of 
melody in the Opera, some of it rather 
taking. The opening chorus, the concerted 
jinale in the first act and the drinking scené in 
the third act (both of which were vociferously 
encored), and some of Hunold’s music may be 
named as the most successful portions of the 
piece. Nessler has made liberal use of lead- 
ing themes. For an overture we have the 
music of the third act connected with the 
exodus of the mischievous vermin. There is 
one particular theme, used afterwards several 
times in the course of the Opera, which may be 
called “‘ the Rat” motive. The ‘‘ shrieking and 
squeaking ” of the rats is imitated, and there is 
a plentiful use of chromatics, though not of 
‘fifty different sharps and flats” as in the 
poom. The employment of representative 
themes is one which may be commended ; it 
is not a weak imitation of Wagner, for, as has 
often been pointed out, Wagner was not the 
inventor of the Leit-motive system. The Opera 
was conducted by Mr. Gilbert H. Betjemann, 
whose talent and experience stand him in good 
stead. The orchestra, led by Mr. J. Carrodus, 
is an excellent one ; and, if the performance was 
not faultless, we must not forget that the 
singers, accustomed to perform in smaller 
houses, naturally showed signs of neryous- 
ness on the opening night, and at times some 
of them gave trouble to conductor and players. 
The chorus was very good. 
Mdme. Rose Herseetook the part of theunhappy 
Gertrude, and by the cleverness of her acting 
made the most of a somewhatinrsipid réle. The 
Regina was a Miss Catherine Devrient : it was 
her first appearance on any stage, and before 
speaking of her we will wait a more fitting time. 
Mr. Charles Lyall was extremely funny as 
Ethelerus, the Town Clerk, and Mr. Albert 
M‘Guckin was a good Burgomaster. The 
most important ré/e in the Opera is that of the 
Piper, It was undertaken by Mr. J. Sauvage ; 
and, though there were moments of weakness, 
it is only right to say that much of the success 
of the piece was due to the ability which he 
displayed as singer and actor. : 
We forgot to mention that the English ver- 
sion, from the pen of Mr. H. Hersee, is well 
done ; he is, of course, not responsible for the 
unsatisfactory form and contents of the 
libretto. In the English many passages are 
omitted, some of which add somewhat to the 
interest and meaning of the piece, such as the 
prologue in the middle of the overture, and 
the ** Wulff” scena in the third act. 
The Royal English Company gave ‘ Mari- 
tana” on Tuesday evening ; the ‘‘ Piper” was 
repeated on Wednesday, and “Faust” and 
“ Trovatore” were announced for the remainder 
of the week. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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DELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole a and Managers, Messrs. A. & S. GATTI. 
Evi IN THE RANKS. 
Preceded, ar Fis, b by TURN HIM OUT. 





ALHAMBRA THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 7.45, THE GOLDEN RING. 





AVENUE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8.15, LA VIE. 
Preceded, at 7.30,by OBLIGING A FRIEND. 





Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
ow evening, at 8.15, FALKA. 
Messrs. + 4 Ashley, W. H. Hamilton, Louis Kelleher, J. Synch, 
Ww. 8. teins > T. Steyne, C. Power, and Harry Paulton; Mesdam 


Wadman, L. Henschel, Vere Carew, RK. Moncrieff, Madge Milton, iiidley, 
Nicholls, ‘and Violet Camero 


n. 
ed, at 7.30, by JUST MY LUCK, 


CourRr THEATRE. 


Every evening, at8, _ THE MILLIONATRE. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Mackintosh, C. Sugden, E. Maurice, G. Trent, C. 
Seyton, Barrier, Chalinor, avd John Clayton: Mesdames John Wood, 
Beerbohm-Tree, H. Lindley, Cowle, and Eweretta Lawrence. 


pDkuRyY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 
Every day, at 1.45 and 7.45, CINDERELLA. 











LOBE THEATRE. 


Lessees, Messrs. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J. L. SHINE. 


THIS EVENING (SATURDAY, JANUARY 12), for the first time, an 
original Play, by A. W. ee ee 
A 


TER. 





GRAND T HEAT RE, 


ISLINGTON. 
Every evening, at 7.30, 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 





EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON. 
Every evening, at 8.15, NOTRE DAME, 
by the late ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by » Farce. 


General Manager, Mr, E. N. HALLOWS. 
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Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. A. CONOVER. 
Every evening, at 7.30, 
THE CRIMES OF PARIS. 
Messrs. H. H. Vincent, J. Nelson, C. W. Somerset, Burry, Hyde, F. Mel- 
lish, E. apg oF aang J. H. Batson, Carlile, E. yames, C. Medwin, and 


Philip Bec lames Alma Murray, Katie Barry, Laura Linden, 
and Chippendale, 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 
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’ Patrons. 
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Chairman of Committees. 
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Cecil Rayne, Arthur Dacre, and George Howard ; p so = Ri Lotta, Kate 
Bishop, Fanny Coleman, Fiorence Trevelyan. 


Preceded, at 7.30,by DELICATE GROUND. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8, CLAUDIAN, 
Preceded, at 7, by A CLERICAL ERROR. 
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ROYaLtry THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 9, THE THREE HATS. 
Preceded, at 8, by 


CUT OFF WITH A SHILLING. 
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TRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 
MIS3 MINNIE PALMER. 
This charming young American artiste will appear on MONDAY NEXT, 
JANUARY 14, in the highly successful three-act Musical Comedy, 
MY SWEETHEART. 











TOOLE’S THEATRE. 





Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
Every evening, at 7.30, NAMESAKES. 
At 8.30, ARTFUL CARDS. 
At 10, STAGE DORA. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 
Every evening, at 9, CONFUSION. 


essrs. Henry Neville, C. Groves, E. H. Norman, W. satteen, &, Akhurst, 
Wine F. Thorne ; Mesdames Sophie Larkin, Kate Phillips, G. Goldwey, and 
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